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The Twentieth Century. 


a 


IT has been disputed, we know, whether the New Century 
should be held to commence with January I, 1900, or with 
January 1, 1901. If it be a question of chronology, the latter 
supposition seems the best founded. Our mode of computing 
the years by the cardinal numbers, though ancient, is modern 
by comparison with the Latin mode of computing them by the 
ordinals, and apparently arose out of mere slovenliness, which 
found it easier to say “the year eighteen hundred and ninety- 
nine” (for instance), than “the eighteen hundred and ninety- 
ninth year.” Unless, therefore, we are prepared to miss out a 
year from the list of those that have rolled by since the birth of 
our Lord, we must say that the present year is the nineteen 
hundredth year from the commencement of the Christian era ; 
in other words, that the complete cycle of nineteen hundred years 
will not be attained until the present year has outrun its course. 

Still, however true this may be as a chronological statement, 
the effect of the transference from an ordinal to a cardinal 
method of designation has been to attach the feelings and 
associations which gather round the advent of a new century to 
this year rather than to the next. It is now, therefore, rather 
than a year hence, however official determinations may will the 
contrary, that the popular voice recognizes the beginning of 
the Twentieth Century, and it is now that we are impelled to 
make the retrospect and forecast which the turn of a century 
suggests. 

We are not proposing to make any survey of the nineteenth 
century from the point of view of its achievements in the various 
departments of secular life, to compute the progress made in the 
arts and crafts, which have enriched us with so many aids and 
conveniences, and opened out to us so many previously unknown 
possibilities of living, the progress made in the colonization 
of new lands and the consequent growth of empires, the intel- 
lectual progress made in the departments of scientific discovery, 
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whether of facts or laws, or of powerful methods of investiga- 
tion. Nor do we wish to dwell on the sad anxieties with which 
our anticipations for the empire we love are just now overcast. 
Other pens in other journals will acquit themselves of this 
task, and to them we must leave it. But it becomes a Catholic 
magazine to make a brief survey of the past century and 
estimate of the coming century from a religious point of view ; 
in other words, from the point of view of the Catholic Church 
and its fortunes in the world. 

According as our temperament is optimistic or pessimistic, 
we may be disposed to find our present outlook bright or dark ; 
but one thing is at least certain, it is far brighter than that 
which met the eyes of our Catholic forefathers a hundred years 
ago. The Church at that time was passing through perhaps 
the sharpest and most anxious crisis of her entire history. The 
last decade of the expiring century had seen the outbreak of 
the French Revolution. Whilst the ancient monarchy of 
France had been abolished, the government of that country had 
passed into the hands of a set of miscreants, who, under the 
specious device of “Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality,” were 
proving themselves the bitterest enemies these watch-words had 
ever had. Religion was their special antipathy, and they were 
bent upon destroying it root and branch. Commencing with 
the confiscation of Church property, the prohibition of the 
monastic life, and the creation of a schismatic communion 
through the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, they had gone on 
to declare the Christian religion to be the one form of religion 
which could no longer be tolerated, and, turning the churches 
into so-called Temples of Reason, had inaugurated the reign 
of Atheism amidst impious and obscene rites. Meanwhile, the 
faithful among the clergy of France, who formed happily the 
great majority of that body, were either perishing in multitudes 
under the sword and the guillotine, or seeking refuge in foreign 
lands, or leading the worship of their similarly persecuted 
flocks in the secrecy of cellars and barns and of remote forests. 
Such was the condition of the Church in France; and although 
about the middle of the decade there was just a glimmer of 
light, the coup d'état of January, 1797, quickly extinguished it, 
introducing a revised system of proscription, the brutality of 
which, if somewhat disguised, was not less real than what had 
gone before. 

It was, too, at this time that the Directory found the pretext 
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it had been long seeking, for a direct attack upon the Holy See. 
Through General Bonaparte, then commanding the army in 
Italy, the Directory demanded of Pius VI. that he should with- 
draw his two decrees of 1791, by which he had condemned 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy and its supporters, and give 
them his sanction instead. The Pope necessarily refusing a 
measure which would have been in violation of the fundamental 
principles of the Church’s constitution, Napoleon, under the 
threat of marching upon Rome, extorted the cession of various 
Papal territories by the Treaty of Tolentino, levied immense 
sums on the Papal exchequer, and carried off priceless treasures 
from the libraries and art galleries of the Eternal City. Nor 
was this all. In the following year, 1798, General Berthier 
entered Rome at the head of the French troops, proclaimed 
the Roman Republic, and, amidst circumstances of brutality, 
carried the Holy Father away in captivity. The august sufferer 
was taken first to Sienna, thence to Florence, and finally to 
Valence, that he might be on French soil, beyond the reach of 
those who should seek to deliver him. The strain of this last 
journey in an inclement season, during which no considera- 
tion was shown to his old age, was more than his enfeebled 
constitution could bear, and he died shortly after his arrival, on 
August 29th, in the last year of the century. “Seldom,” writes 
Mr. Jervis, in his Gallican Church and the Revolution, “had events 
reached a climax so apparently disastrous to the authority, both 
temporal and spiritual, of the Apostolic See, as when Pope 
Pius VI. breathed his last a helpless captive in the city of 
Valence. The cause of Antichrist seemed to have won a deci- 
sive victory. The flag of the infidel invader waved without opposi- 
tion at the Vatican, at the Capitol, at the Quirinal. The College 
of Cardinals had dispersed in terror, their palaces were pillaged, 
their property was confiscated ; even their lives were in peril, 
and it seemed scarcely possible that they would be able to meet 
peaceably in Conclave to elect a successor to the Papal throne. 
It was openly proposed, indeed, at Paris, that any such step 
should be prevented by force.”! Matters improved a little 
shortly after, for the Austrians, having acquired some territory 
by military successes, had invited the Cardinals to meet at 
Venice. There they inaugurated the Conclave on Nov. 30th. 
But when the year ended the Holy See was still vacant, nor 
could the advent to power of Napoleon under the title of First 
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Consul, on November gth, have encouraged much hope in the 
minds of those who remembered that he had been prominent 
in oppressing the deceased Pontiff. 

Whatever affects the Holy See affects Catholics in every 
part of the world. Moreover, the hold acquired by the Revolu- 
tion on the Government of France foreboded in itself evil for 
other nations. But likewise from a domestic point of view the 
Catholic cause in England was in a sad state at the last turn of 
acentury. There were many then living who could remember 
the days when priests were condemned to perpetual imprisonment 
merely for saying Mass, and the horrors of Lord George Gordon's 
insurrection in 1780, an insurrection undertaken to prevent the 
abrogation of the law under which such condemnations were 
possible, were still fresh in men’s minds. A slight further but 
very inadequate amelioration of the law against Catholics had 
been effected in 1791, by the Act which exempted from the 
penalties of recusancy all who should take an oath of allegiance 
now purged, not indeed from all, but from the most offensive of 
the clauses which had been in the previous oath. Yet a Catholic 
was still under many disabilities which in our days would be 
felt intolerable, and could not, for instance, vote for a Member 
of Parliament, much less be elected himself. Moreover, the 
efforts to obtain this Relieving Act had revealed the existence 
of a distressing want of loyalty and orthodoxy in a section of 
the Catholic body itself. In their anxiety to obtain relief, a 
certain number of the leading lay Catholics had formed 
themselves into a committee, named the Catholic Committee, 
which, professing to speak in the name of the Catholic body, 
offered to accept conditions which, if imposed, would have done 
it infinite harm. In the Bill which they laid before Parliament 
as one which would reasonably satisfy every just demand, they 
proposed that every Catholic, wishing to avail himself of the 
benefits of the Act, should make a declaration before a magistrate 
in the following form: “I, A.B.,do hereby declare myself to 
be a Protesting Catholic Dissenter;” and at the same time 
they drew up the form of an Oath of Allegiance, in which 
it was declared that “no foreign prince or prelate hath, or ought 
to have, any spiritual authority, power, or jurisdiction whatso- 
ever, that can directly or indirectly affect or interfere with the 
independence, laws, or constitution of this kingdom, or-with the 
civil or ecclesiastical government thereof as by law established.” 
Fortunately Parliament was more prepared to do justice than 
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this céterie of Catholics to solicit it, and on Dr. Milner, by a 
circular distributed among the Members, calling their attention 
to the dissatisfaction of the mass of Catholics headed by 
their spiritual superiors, the obnoxious elements were cast out 
of the Bill in the form in which it passed. But it was not 
so easy to exorcise the bad spirit from the supporters of the 
Catholic Committee, which now transformed itself into the 
Cisalpine Club, “as a permanent protest ” against “the encroach- 
ments of the Court of Rome on the civil authority,” and it really 
looked for some time as if a schism in the Catholic ranks were 
impending. 

It was under these sad conditions, with this gloomy outlook 
for the children of the Church, that the nineteenth century 
began its course. Yet if we compare with them our present 
conditions and our present outlook, can we help feeling that 
whatever be our present difficulties and anxieties, we have 
reason to be thankful for the heritage which that eventful 
century has bequeathed to us. 

The assaults of the world upon the Church have indeed 
been more powerful, more sustained, and more general during 
that century than in any previous age. The notes struck at its 
commencement have characterized it throughout. At Rome 
the Holy See has seldom been left to govern the Church in 
peace, and now for thirty years its occupant has been detained 
within the walls of the Vatican as surely by the knowledge that 
he cannot pass them without the risk of insult as by the 
restraint of locks and keys. And the Revolution, enthroned in 
the very heart of Christendom, has laid hands on the main- 
springs of Catholic life, on the Sacred Congregations, and on 
the Religious Orders, confiscating their colleges and their 
revenues, impeding their action, at times driving them into 
exile; and has largely succeeded in transforming the city, 
which should be a bright example of Christian faith, into a 
focus of anti-Christian malice. 

In other regions the reins of government have often been 
in the hands of the Church’s bitter persecutors, and even those 
rulers who have been to some extent favourable to her work, 
and have entered into Concordats with her, have denied her 
various of her rights and liberties, and kept her in fetters which 
have seriously interfered with her spiritual mission. It is true 
that in some few instances the century has seen Catholic rulers 
trying to govern on principles of justice to all, but these have 
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invariably been subjected to a hot fire of misrepresentation, 
for another characteristic note of the century has been that 
during its course misrepresentation of Catholic doctrine and 
Catholic action has been wrought into an organized system, 
with its branches in all parts. Intimately connected, too, with 
this propaganda of anti-Catholic slander has been the formidable 
growth of secret societies, and the power exercised by them 
in the interests of irreligion, societies some of which have hardly 
cared to deny that assassination was the ultimate sanction of 
their decrees. We are not proposing to catalogue the character- 
istics of the nineteenth century, only to indicate some of its 
leading features, but among these must not be omitted the 
sagacious policy of the Church’s enemies in endeavouring, and 
with such success, to capture the schoolroom, and secure the 
opportunity of predisposing minds against faith at the age 
when they are most easily misled. 

And yet in spite of all this formidable and enduring 
campaign against her, the Church has made undoubted and 
striking progress during the century, such progress that the 
age must be deemed an age of recovery not of loss. Never 
has the Holy See won more admiration and respect, never 
perhaps has it enjoyed so wide a range of influence over the 
hearts of vast populations as during the last hundred years ; 
so that what Napoleon said to his agent at the Court of 
Pius VI.: “Treat with him as with the master of an army of 
200,000 men ”—is more true and more acknowledged now than 
then. Even the hostile Government which has established itself 
in Rome is fain to stand by and leave in peace the numbers 
who flock to the Vatican from all parts, not because of any 
want of will to disturb them, but because it fears the con- 
sequences. It realizes that it is still the Pope who makes 
Rome great and prosperous, and that if it were to banish 
him or interfere with the concourse of the world to the steps of 
his throne, it would be destroying itself. 

If we pass from the Church’s centre to consider her as a 
whole, we are confronted by the spectacle of a striking advance 
in almost every department during the century. New and 
imposing hierarchies attest to the spread of the faith and the 
consolidation of its institutions, in countries like America which 
in 1800 were still in the infancy of their colonization, and in 
countries like England where the Catholics had to be grateful 
for the bare permission to live. Numerous and flourishing 
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missions in every quarter of the globe contrast happily with 
the practical extinction of missions to the heathen, which in 
its first stage had been the result of the suppression of the 
Jesuits, and later of the disorganization of all Catholic 
institutions consequent on the Revolution. The enterprising 
congregations of nuns, through whose agency almost every 
work of Christian charity, in our complicated modern society, 
is devotedly and intelligently provided for, are mainly the 
growth of the nineteenth century; some of the most conspicuous 
having sprung up amid the terrible anxieties of the French 
Revolution itself. In the intellectual order, too, the note of 
progress is observable. What an accession to Catholic literature 
in its various branches has been made, and in how much more 
satisfactory a state is Catholic study, particularly theological 
study, than it was at the commencement of the century! It 
will go down, too, to all time as the century of the definition 
of the Immaculate Conception and of Papal Infallibility, not 
to speak of other important definitions made in the Vatican 
Council—definitions which have terminated for the children of 
the Church harassing controversies adverse to their unity of 
action, and have terminated them not merely by authoritative 
declarations, but also by indicating the strength of the grounds 
on which the true defence of the dogmas can rest. To 
all which triumphs of the Church’s action during the century 
must be added the general fact of the spirit of fervour in the 
practice and the open profession of their faith, and of readiness 
to render personal service, which, while painfully conscious of the 
widespread existence of an opposite spirit, we may honestly 
claim as having been sufficiently conspicuous to count as a 
characteristic of the nineteenth century Catholics. 

In England the Church’s difficulties have been less than 
on the Continent. Indeed this country, which in former times 
stood out as the part of Europe in which the lot of those who 
would remain loyal to the old faith was the lot of the oppressed 
and persecuted, has during the last hundred years been the 
happy region in Europe where the Church’s liberty has been 
most respected. One oppressive law after another has been 
repealed, until now there are only a few things left on the 
Statute-book of which we can complain, and those few not 
matters which have much practical effect on our lives. And 
under this reign of broadening freedom, how striking has been 
the progress of the Catholic cause! We need not dwell on the 
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particulars, for we are all familiar with them, with the increase 
of our churches and institutions, and of our numbers, with the 
steady influx of earnest searchers after truth, and with the 
gradual and still-continuing decay of bigotry which has regularly 
attended the progressive disillusionment of our countrymen as 
regaras the various absurd misrepresentations of our beliefs 
and usages which were formerly general. 

It has been far from our wish to disregard the many off-sets 
against these favourable features in the retrospect of Catholic 
life during the past century. The off-sets have, unfortunately, 
been too numerous, too serious, and too obtrusive to be ignored. 
But have not the favourable features much outweighed what 
has to be set in the opposite scale, and is there not in 
this fact much ground for encouragement for us who are 
passing across the threshold of a new age? Is it not a pledge 
to us from, actual experience that our Lord is as good 
as His word; that He does not dwell at the hinges of the 
heavens, caring nought about us and our affairs, but is with 
us still as ever, guiding the course of events for the preservation 
of the indefectible Church to which He said: “Lo, I am with 
you all days, even to the consummation of the world”? And 
if we can gather this encouragement from our retrospect, are 
we not impelled the more to respond to the invitation which 
has just been addressed to us by our Bishops. We are asked 
to commence a new century by a solemn act of homage to our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and an acknowledgment of His Sovereignty 
over the world. It is like the demand which Josue made upon 
the children of Israel, which in this way is now made upon us: 
“Choose this day . . . whom you would rather serve, whether 
the gods which your fathers served in Mesopotamia, or the 
gods of the Amorrhites in whose land you dwell; but as for 
me and my house we will serve the Lord.” No one thinks 
any more of the gods of Mesopotamia or of the Amorrhites, but 
none the less, there are gods whom this modern world would 
have us worship, and we must take our choice whether we will 
serve them or our Lord Jesus Christ, who has gathered us into 
His Church, which He has declared to be the sure haven of 
our salvation. 

We cannot forecast with any certainty what will be the 
character of the coming time, whether it will be an age in 
which the Church will regain something of her ancient hold 
on the minds and hearts of men, or an age in which the present 
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pressures, the pressure of intellectual difficulties from within, 
and the pressure of anti-Christian animosities from without, 
will be continued and intensified. The signs, it must be 
acknowledged, point rather to the sadder than to the brighter 
of the two possibilities. There is much in the spirit of the 
times and in the consolidation of the forces of its assailants which 
seems to forebode that the Church has so far experienced only 
the beginnings of her passion, and that its sharpest stages are 
yet to come. It must be, then, with the sense of these grave 
possibilities in front of us, but supported by the encouragement 
derivable from God’s evident care for His Church during the 
trying century that has just left us, that we shall respond to the 
invitation given, and make our solemn act of homage to Jesus 
Christ, in other words, our solemn act of recognition of His 
Sovereignty over us, and that of His Church. 

And it may be well that we should define for ourselves 
clearly what is involved in our whole-hearted acceptance of this 
sovereignty. It involves, in the first place, service of the heart, 
as is too clear, for no man was ever brought near to God or kept 
near to God by mere arguments or intellectual convictions. 
Indeed, unless the heart is rendering a loyal allegiance it will 
always be difficult for faith to preserve its balance. It involves 
a courage which will profess the faith openly, and accept all its 
requirements fearlessly. Indeed, the world itself, however it 
may judge contemptuously of some of our Catholic observances, 
respects and loves best just those amongst us who, whilst 
mingling with it in all innocent pursuits and amusements, are 
under no temptation to imitate the ways of Nicodemus. It 
involves a spirit of charity which will not be satisfied with self- 
regarding views and self-contained lives, but will show a due 
appreciation for the common brotherhood of man, and will be 
anxious to do its best, not its least, to render personal service 
to all who need it. But perhaps that upon which it is most 
practical that we should fix our minds whilst we make our act 
of homage, and declare our determination to be loyal to Christ 
and His Church, is the neccssity of submitting our judgment 
fully to all its decisions, and seeking to preserve our ideas in 
the fullest accord with the spirit of its teaching. It is natural 
and inevitable that the active-minded and educated amongst 
us should perceive many difficulties in the way of harmonizing 
modern knowledge and modern ideas with the Church’s teaching, 
natural too, and inevitable, that they should be,perplexed and 
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harassed by them. Nor is it other than most desirable that they 
should apply their minds to think out as well as they can the 
bearing of one class of ideas on the other. Even if, for the time, 
such a process should lead to unpleasant antagonisms of opinion, 
which infirmities of judgment and character intensify beyond 
what is needful, the ultimate outcome of the controversies 
may be hoped to clear the way for a harmony. But it is a fatal 
thing for a Catholic to forget that the Church is an objective 
reality, and must be taken as she is. No man’s protest or 
ridicule will ever succeed in causing her to renounce a single 
one of her God-given attributes or possessions. She is a 
Church appointed to teach with authority, and she will never 
abate her claims to teach thus, still less accept as a tribunal 
higher than her own, that of public opinion. Nor will she ever 
draw back from. any one of her dogmatic decisions, her affirma- 
tions or condemnations of doctrines and systems, or tolerate 
a disposition among her children to confine these unalterable 
decisions within the strictest limits of formally ex cathedra 
definitions, to the disregard of her guotidianum magisterium. 
Nor again will it ever be possible to set on one side with 
impunity the consentient teaching of her theologians as of 
no account, if it should happen to seem to us incompatible 
with some cherished theory of a modern philosopher or 
investigator. Ostrich-like, we may try to ignore these facts, 
but facts they are, and facts we shall ever be compelled 
eventually to recognize them, for they are integral parts of that 
objective reality which is the Catholic Church, and the Church 
will never alter; we must take her as she is, or leave her, to 
our cost. 

On the other hand, if we will take her as she is, we can still 
continue our studies in the various branches of intellectual 
inquiry, obedient in each branch to the laws belonging to it, 
and the claims of truth as they reveal themselves to us. We 
ought certainly, on grounds of reason as much as on grounds of 
faith, to beware of the tendency to claim certainty for con- 
clusions which at best are not more than probable, and of the 
tendency to confound demonstrated facts with the hazardous 
theories based on them; we ought also to be on our guard 
against the tendency of current fashions of thought to bias our 
judgment. But if any fact is demonstratively established, the 
Church will never ask us to deny it. All that in that case we 
must guard against is the tendency to invade the domain of 
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theology, and claim that some one or other of the doctrines to 
which the Church is committed is in contradiction with the now 
established fact, and must be surrendered. It does not follow 
that the two cannot be harmonized merely because some one or 
more individual judgments cannot discern the harmony. The 
harmony may exist, even though no one living can discern it. 
We must be content thus to leave the two apparently incom- 
patible propositions side by side, just as we are often compelled 
to leave seemingly incompatible propositions side by side in 
other fields. There is nothing which is not eminently reasonable 
in this, and it is all the Church asks of us. Is it too much to 
hope that one effect of our Act of Homage, taken seriously, 
will be to secure for the Catholics of England a continuance of 
this loyal spirit, which has certainly been one of their distinctive 


notes during the century that has passed away ? 
S. F. S. 








A Light from the Fast. 
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“ONE of the most remarkable books of the middle ages,” writes 
Father Dalgairns,' “is the hitherto almost unknown work titled 
Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love made to a Devout Servant of 
God, called Mother Juliana, an Anchoress of Norwich.’ How 
“one of the most remarkable books” should be “hitherto 
almost unknown,” may be explained partly by the fact to 
which the same writer draws attention, namely, that Mother 
Juliana lived and wrote at 'the time when a certain mystical 
movement was about to bifurcate and pursue its course of 
development, one branch within the Church on Catholic lines, 
the other outside the Church along lines whose actual issue was 
Wycliffism and other kindred forms of heterodoxy, and whose 
logical outcome was pantheism. Hence, between the language 
of these pseudo-mystics and that of the recluse of Norwich, 
“there is sometimes a coincidence ... which might deceive 
the unwary.” It is almost necessarily a feature of every heresy 
to begin by using the language of orthodoxy in a strained and 
non-natural sense, and only gradually to develope a distinctive 
terminology of its own; but, as often as not, certain ambiguous 
expressions, formerly taken in an orthodox sense, are abandoned 
by the faithful on account of their ambiguity and are then 
appropriated to the expression of heterodoxy, so that event- 
ually by force of usage the heretical meaning comes to be the 
principal and natural meaning, and any other interpretation to 
seem violent and non-natural. “The few coincidences,” con- 
tinues Father Dalgairns, “between Mother Juliana and Wycliffe 
are among the many proofs that the same speculative view often 
means different things in different systems. Both St. Augustine, 
Calvin, and Mahomet, believe in predestination, yet an Augus- 
tinian is something utterly different from a Scotch Cameronian 
or a Mahometan. .. . The idea which runs through the whole 
of Mother Juliana is the very contradictory of Wycliffe’s 
1 Prefatory Essay to Walter Hilton’s Scale of Perfection. 
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Pantheistic Necessitarianism.” Yet on account of the mere 
similarity of expression we can well understand how in the 
course of time some of Mother Juliana’s utterances came to be 
more ill-sounding to faithful ears in proportion as they came to 
be more exclusively appropriated by the unorthodox. It is 
hard to be as vigilant when danger is remote as when it is near 
at hand; and until heresy has actually wrested them to its 
purpose it is morally impossible that the words of ecclesiastical 
and religious writers should be so delicately balanced as to 
avoid all ambiguities and inaccuracies. Still less have we a 
right to look for such exactitude in the words of an anchoress 
who, if not wholly uneducated in our sense of the word, yet on 
her own confession “could no letter,” z¢, as we should say, was 
no scholar, and certainly made no pretence to any skill in 
technical theology. But however much some of her expressions 
may jar with the later developments of Catholic theology, it 
must be remembered, as has been said, that they were current 
coin in her day, common to orthodox and unorthodox ; and that 
though their restoration is by no means desirable, yet they are 
still susceptive of a “benignant” interpretation. “I pray 
Almighty God,” says Mother Juliana in concluding, “that this 
book come not but into the hands of those that will be His 
faithful lovers, and that will submit them to the faith of Holy 
Church.”! And indeed such can receive no possible harm from 
its perusal, beyond a little temporary perplexity to be dispelled 
by inquiry; and this only in the case of those who are 
sufficiently instructed and reflective to perceive the discord in 
question. The rest are well used in their reading to take what 
is familiar and to leave what is strange, so that they will find in 
her pages much to ponder, and but a little to pass over. 

It is, however, not only to these occasional obscurities and 
ambiguities that we are to ascribe the comparative oblivion into 


1 The Protestant editor of the Leicester edition (of 1845), not understanding that 
an appreciation of difficulties, far from being incompatible with faith, is a condition 
of the higher and more intelligent faith, would fain credit Mother Juliana with a 
secret disaffection towards the Church’s authority. How far he is justified may be 
gathered from such passages as these: ‘‘In this was I taught by the grace of God 
that I should steadfastly hold me fast in the faith, as I had before understood.” ‘‘It 
was not my meaning to take proof of anything that belongeth to our faith, for I 
believed truly that Hell and Purgatory is for the same end that Holy Church 
teacheth.” ‘* And I was strengthened and learned generally to keep me in the faith 
in every point... that I might continue therein to my life’s end.” ‘‘God showed 
full great pleasaunce that He hath in all men and women, that mightily and wisely 
take the preaching and teaching of Holy Church ; for it is His Holy Church; He is 
the ground ; He is the substance ; He is the teaching ; He is the teacher,” &c. 
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which so remarkable a book has fallen ; but also to the fact that 
its noteworthiness is perhaps more evident and relative to us than 
to our forefathers. It cannot but startle us to find doubts that 
we hastily look upon as peculiarly “modern,” set forth in their 
full strength and wrestled with and overthrown by an un- 
lettered recluse of the fourteenth century. In some sense they 
are the doubts of all time, with perhaps just that peculiar 
complexion which they assume in the light of Christianity. 
Yet, owing to the modern spread of education, or rather to 
the indiscriminate divulgation of ideas, these problems are now 
the possession of the man in the street, whereas in former days 
they were exclusively the property of minds capable—not 
indeed of answering the unanswerable, but at least of knowing 
their own limitations and of seeing why such problems must 
always exist as long as man is man. Dark as the age of 
Mother Juliana was as regards the light of positive knowledge 
and information ; yet the light of wisdom burned at least as 
clearly and steadily then as now; and it is by that light alone 
that the shades of unbelief can be dispelled. Of course, wisdom 
without knowledge must starve or prey on its own vitals, and 
this was the intellectual danger of the middle ages; but 
knowledge without wisdom is so much food undigested and 
indigestible, and this is the evil of our own day, when to be 
passably well-informed so taxes our time and energy as to 
leave us no leisure for assimilating the knowledge with which 
we have stuffed ourselves. 

We must, however, not think of Mother Juliana as shut 
up within four walls of a cell, evolving all her ideas straight 
from her own inner consciousness without any reference to 
experience. Such a barren contemplation, tending to mental 
paralysis, belongs to Oriental pessimism, whose aim is the 
extinction of life, mental and physical, and reabsorption into 
the void, whence, it is said, misfortune has brought us forth to 
troublous consciousness. The Christian contemplative knows 
no ascent to God but by the ladder of creatures ; he goes to the 
book of Nature and of human life, and to the book of Revela- 
tion, and turns and ponders their pages, line by line and word 
by word, and so feeds and fills the otherwise thin and shadowy 
conception of God in his own soul, and ever pours new oil upon 
the flame of Divine love. Father Dalgairns writes: “ Juliana 
is a recluse very different from the creatures of the imagination 
of writers on comparative morals. So far from being cut off 
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from sympathy with her kind, her mind is tenderly and 
delicately alive to every change in the spiritual atmosphere of 
England. ... The four walls of her narrow home seem to be 
rent and torn asunder, and not only England but Christendom 
appears before her view ;” and he is at pains to show how both 
anchorites and anchoresses were much sought after by all in 
trouble, temporal or spiritual, and how abundant were their 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with human life and its 
burdens, and of more than compensating, through the confi- 
dences of others, whatever defect their minds might suffer 
through lack of personal experience. Even still, how many a 
priest or nun whose experience had else been narrowed to the 
petty domestic interests of a small family, is, in virtue of his or 
her vocation, put in touch with a far larger world, or with a far 
more important aspect. of the world, than many who mingle 
with its every-day trivialities, and is thus made a partaker in 
some sense of the deeper life and experience of society and 
of the Universal Church! The anchoress “did a great deal 
more than pray. The very dangers against which the author 
of her rule! warns her, are a proof that all had many 
visitors. He warns her against becoming a ‘babbling’ or 
‘gossiping’ anchoress, a variety of the species which evidently 
is drawn from the life ; a recluse whose cell was the depository 
of all the news from the neighbourhood at a time when news- 
papers did not exist.” Such abuses throw light upon the 
legitimate use of the anchoress’s position in the medizval com- 
munity. 

And so, though Mother Juliana “could no letter,” though 
she knew next to nothing of the rather worthless physical 
science of those times, and hardly more of philosophy or 
technical theology, yet she knew no little of that busy, sad, and 
sinful human life going on round her, not only at Norwich, but 
in England and even in Europe; and rich with this knowledge, 
to which all other lore is subordinate and for whose sake alone 
it is valuable, she betook herself to prayer and meditation, and 
brought all this experience into relation with God, and drew 
from it an even clearer understanding of Him and of His 
dealings with the souls that His Love has created and redeemed. 

It is not, then, so wonderful that this wise and holy woman 
should have faced the problems presented by the apparent 
discord between the truths of faith and the facts of human 
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life—a discord which is felt in every age by the observant and 
thoughtful, but which in our age is a commonplace on the lips 
of even the most superficial. But an age takes its tone from the 
many who are the children of the past rather than from the few 
who are the parents of the future. Mother Juliana’s book could 
hardly have been in any sense “popular” until these days of 
ours, in which the particular disease of mind to which it ministers 
has become epidemic. 

If then these suggestions to some extent furnish an explana- 
tion of the oblivion into which the revelations of Mother Juliana 
have fallen, they also justify the following attempt to draw 
attention to them once more, and to give some sort of analysis 
of their contents ; more especially as we have reason to believe 
that they are about to be re-edited by a competent scholar and 
made accessible to the general public, which they have not been 
since the comparative extinction of Richardson’s edition of 1877. 
Little is known of Mother Juliana’s history outside what is 
implied in her revelations ; nor is it our purpose at present to 
go aside in search of biographical details that will only be of 
interest after their subject has become interesting. Suffice it 
here to say that she was thirty at the time of her revelations, 
which she tells us was in 1373. Hence, she was born in 1343, 
and is said to have been a centenarian, in which case she must 
have died about 1443. She probably belonged to the Benedictine 
nuns at Carrow, near Norwich, and being called to a still stricter 
life, retired to a hermitage close by the Church of St. Julian at 
Norwich. The details she gives about her own sick-room 
exclude the idea of that stricter “reclusion” which is popularly 
spoken of as “ walling-up”—not of course in the mythical sense. 

With these brief indications sufficient to satisfy the craving 
of our imagination for particulars of time and place, let us turn 
to her own account of the circumstances of her visions, as well as 
of their nature. She tells us that in her life previous to 1373, 
she had, at some time or other, demanded three favours from 
God ; first, a sensible appreciation of Christ’s Passion in such 
sort as to share the grace of Mary Magdalene and others who 
were eye-witnesses thereof: “therefore I desired a bodily sight 
wherein I might have more knowledge of the bodily pain of 
our Saviour.” And the motive of this desire was that she might 
‘“‘afterwards because of that showing have the more true mind 
of the Passion of Christ.” Her aim was a deeper practical 
intelligence, and not the gratification of mere emotional curiosity. 
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This grace she plainly recognizes as extraordinary ; for she 
says: “Other sight or showing of God asked I none, till when 
the soul was departed from the body.” Her second request was 
likewise for an extraordinary grace; namely, for a_ bodily 
sickness which she and others might believe to be mortal; in 
which she should receive the last sacraments, and experience 
all the bodily pains, and all the spiritual temptations incident 
to the separation of soul and body. And the motive of this 
request was that she might be “purged by the mercy of God, 
and afterwards live more to the worship of God because of 
that sickness.” In other words, she desired the grace of what 
we might call a “ trial-death,” that so she might better meet the 
real death when it came. Further, she adds, “this sickness 
I desired in my youth, that I might have it when I was thirty 
years old.” And “these two desires were with a condition” 
(namely, if God should so will), “for methought this was not 
the common use of prayer.” But the third request she proffers 
boldly “without any condition,” since it was necessarily God’s 
desire to grant it and to be sued for it; namely, the grace of a 
three-fold wound: the wound of true sorrow for sin; the wound 
of “kind compassion” with Christ’s sufferings ; and the wound 
of “wilful belonging to God,” that is, of self-devotion. 

She is careful to tell us that while she ever continued to 
urge the third unconditional request, the two first passed 
completely out of her head in the course of years, until she was 
reminded of them by their simultaneous and remarkable fulfil- 
ment. “For when I was thirty years old and a half, God sent 
me a bodily sickness in which I lay three days and three nights ; 
and on the fourth night I took all my rites of Holy Church, and 
weened not to have lived till day. And after this I lay two days 
and two nights, and on the third night I weened oftentimes to 
have passed, and so weened they that were with me. ... And 
I understood in my reason, and by the feeling of my pains that 
I should die, and I assented fully with all the will of my heart, 
to be at God’s will. Thus I endured till day, and by then, was 
my body dead to all feeling from the midst down.” She is 
then raised up in a sitting position for greater ease, and her 
curate is sent for, as the end is supposed to be near. On arrival, 
he finds her speehless and with her eyes fixed upwards towards 
heaven, “where I trusted to come by the mercy of God.” He 
places the crucifix before her, and bids her bend her eyes 
upon it. “I assented to set my eyes in the face of the crucifix 
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if I could; and so I did; for methought I could endure longer 
to look straight in front of me than right up”—a touch that 
shows the previous upturning of the eyes to have been voluntary 
and not cataleptic. At this moment we seem to pass into the 
region of the abnormal: “After this my sight began to fail ; 
it waxed as dark about me in the chamber as if it had been 
night, save in the image of the cross, wherein I beheld a 
common light, and I wist not how. And all that was beside 
the cross was ugly and fearful to me, as it had been much 
occupied with fiends.” Then the upper part of her body 
becomes insensible, and the only pain left is that of weakness 
and breathlessness. Suddenly she is totally eased and apparently 
quite cured, which, however, she regards as a momentary 
miraculous relief, but not as a deliverance from death. In this 
breathing space it suddenly occurs to her to beg for the second 
of those ‘three wounds which were the matter of her third 
unconditional request; namely, for a deepened sense and 
sympathetic understanding of Christ’s Passion. “But in this 
I never desired any bodily sight, or any manner of showing 
from God; but such compassion as I thought that a kind soul 
might have with our Lord Jesus.” In a word, the remembrance 
of her two conditional and extraordinary requests of bygone 
years was not in her mind at the time. “ And in this, suddenly 
I saw the red blood trickling down from under the garland ;” 
and so she passes from objective to subjective vision ;! and the 


1 Tt is clear from many little touches and allusions that throughout the 
‘¢showings ” Mother Juliana considers herself to be gazing, not on a vision of 
Calvary, but on the illuminated crucifix hung before her by her attendants, in which 
crucifix these appearances of bleeding, suffering, movement, and speech take place. 
All else is shrouded in darkness. Yet she never loses the consciousness that she is in 
her bed and surrounded by others. Notice, for instance: ‘* After this I saw with 
bodily sight in the face of the crucifix that hung before me,” &c. ‘‘ The cross that 
stood before my face, methought it bled fast.” ‘* This [bleeding] was so plenteous, to 
my sight, that methought if it had been so in nature and substance ” (z.¢., in reality 
and not merely in appearance), ‘‘ it should have made the bed all a-blood, and have 
passed over all about.” ‘‘ For this sight I laughed mightily, and made them to laugh 
that were about me.” Evidently she is quite awake, is well conscious of her state 
and surroundings, and distinguishes appearance from reality, shadow from substance. 
There is no dream-like illusion in all this. Appearances presented to the outer senses 
are commonly spoken of as ‘‘hallucinations ;” but it seems to me that this word 
were better reserved for those cases where appearance is mistaken for reality ; and 
where consequently there is illusion and deception. Mother Juliana is aware that the 
crucifix is not really bleeding, as it seems to do, and she explicitly distinguishes such 
a vision from her later illusory dream-presentment of the Evil One. This dream 
while it lasted was, like all dreams, confounded with reality; whereas the other 
phenomena, even if made of ‘‘dream-stuff,” were rated at their true value. Hence it 
seems to me that if such things have any outward independent reality, to see them is 
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first fifteen revelations follow, as she tells us later, one after 
another in unbroken succession, lasting in all some few hours. 
“T had no grief or no dis-ease,” she tells us later, “as 
long as the fifteen showings lasted in showing. And at the end 
all was close, and I saw no more; and soon I felt that I should 
live longer.” Presently all her pains, bodily and spiritual, 
return in full force; and the consolation of the visions seems to 
her as an idle dream and delusion; and she answers to the 
inquiries of a Religious at her bedside, that she had been 
raving: “ And he laughed loud and drolly. And I said: ‘The 
cross that stood before my face, methought it bled fast.” At 
which the other looked so serious and awed that she became 
ashamed of her own incredulity. “I believed Him truly for the 
time that I saw Him. And so it was then my will and my 
meaning to do, ever without end—but, as a fool, I let it pass 
out of my mind. And lo! how wretched I was,” &c. Then 
she falls asleep and has a terrifying dream of the Evil One, of 
which she says: “This ugly showing was made sleeping and 
so was none other,” whence it seems that her self-consciousness 
was unimpaired in the other visions; that is, she was aware at 
the time that they were visions, and did not confound them 
with reality as dreams are confounded. Then follows the 
sixteenth and last revelation; ending with the words: “Wit 
well it was no raving thou sawest to-day; but take it, and 
believe it, and keep thee therein, and comfort thee therewith 
and trust thereto, and thou shalt not be overcome.” Then 
during the rest of the same night till about Prime next morning 
she is tempted against faith and trust by the Evil One, of 
whose nearness she is conscious; but comes out victorious after 
a sustained struggle. She understands from our Lord, that the 


no more an hallucination than to see a rainbow. Even if they are projected from the 
beholder’s brain, there is no hallucination if they are known for such ; but only when 
they are confounded with reality, as it were, in a waking-dream. As we are here 
using the word, an experience is ‘‘ real ” which fits in with, and does not contradict 
the totality of our experiences ; which does not falsify our calculation or betray our 
expectancy. If I look at a fly through a magnifying medium of whose presence I am 
unconscious, its size is apparent, or illusory, and not real; for being unaware of the 
unusual condition ,of my vision, I shall be thrown out in my calculations, and the 
harmony of my experiences will be upset by seeming contradictions. If, however, I 
am aware of the medium and its nature, then I am not deceived, and what I see is 
‘* reality,” since it is as natural and real for the fly to look larger through the optician’s 
lense, as to look smaller through the optic lense. I cannot call one aspect more 
‘‘ real” than the other, for both are equally right and true under the given conditions. 
For these reasons I should object to consider Mother Juliana’s ‘‘ bodily showings "ag 
hallucinations, so far as the term seems to imply illusion, 
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series of showings is now closed; “which blessed showing the 
faith keepeth, .. . for He left with me neither sign nor token 
whereby I might know it.” Yet for her personally the obligation 
not to doubt is as of faith: “Thus am I bound to keep it in my 
faith; for on the same day that it was showed, what time the 
sight was passed, as a wretch I forsook it and openly said that 
I had raved.” 

Fifteen years later she gets an inward response as to the 
general gist and unifying purport of the sixteen revelations. 
“Wit it well; love was His meaning. Who showed it thee ? 
Love. Wherefore showed He it thee? For love.” 

Having thus sketched the circumstances of the revelations, 
we may now address ourselves to their character and substance. 

There is nothing to favour and everything to disfavour the 
notion that Mother Juliana was an habitual visionary, or was the 
recipient of any other visions, than these which took place in her 
thirty-first year; and of these, she tells us herself, the whole 
sixteen took place within a few hours. “Now have I told 


you of fifteen showings,. .. of which fifteen showings, 
the first began early in the morning about the hour of 
four, . . . each following the other till it was noon of the day or 
past, .. . andafter this the Good Lord showed me the sixteenth 


revelation on the night following.” Speaking of them all as 
one, she tells us: “And from the time it was showed I 
desired oftentimes to wit what was in our Lord’s meaning ; 
and fifteen years after and more I was answered in ghostly 
Lord’s meaning in this thing? Wit it well: Love was His under- 
standing, saying thus: ‘What! wouldst thou wit thy meaning.’ ” 
But this “ghostly understanding” can hardly be pressed into 
implying another revelation of the evidently supernormal type. 

We rather insist on this point, as indicating the habitual 
healthiness of Mother Juliana’s soul—a quality which is also 
abundantly witnessed by the unity and coherence of the 
doctrine of her revelations, which bespeaks a mind well-knit 
together and at harmony with itself. The hysterical mind 
is one in which large tracts of consciousness seem to get 
detached from the main body, and to take the control of the 
subject for the time being, giving rise to the phenomena rather 
foolishly called double or multiple “personality.” This is a 
disease proper to the passive-minded, to those who give way to 
a “drifting” tendency, and habitually suffer their whole interests 
to be absorbed by the strongest sensation or emotion that 
presents itself. Such minds are generally chaotic and unor- 
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ganized, as is revealed in the rambling, involved, interminably 
parenthetical and digressive character of their conversation. 
But when, as with Mother Juliana, we find unity and coherence, 
we may infer that there has been a life-long habit of active 
mental control, such as excludes the supposition of an hysterical 
temperament. 

Perhaps the similarity of the phenomena which attend both 
on extraordinary psychic weakness and passivity, and on extra- 
ordinary energy and activity may excuse a confusion common 
enough, and which we have dwelt on elsewhere. But obviously 
as far as the natural consequences of a given psychic state are 
concerned, it is indifferent how that state is brought about. 
Thus, that extreme concentration of the attention, that perfect 
abstraction from outward things, which in hysterical persons is 
the effect of weakness and passive-mindedness—of the inability 
to resist and shake off the spell of passions and emotions ; is 
in others the effect of active self-control, of voluntary con- 
centration, of a complete mastery over passions and emotions. 
Yet though the causes of the abnormal state are different, its 
effects may well be the same. 

In thus maintaining the healthiness and vigour of Mother 
Juliana’s mind, we may seem to be implicitly treating her 
revelation, not as coming from a Divine source, but simply as 
an expression of her own habitual line of thought—as a sort of 
pouring forth of the contents of her subconscious memory. Our 
direct intention, however, is to show how very unlikely it is 
antecedently that one so clear-headed and intelligent should be 
the victim of the common and obvious illusions of the hysterical 
visionary. For her book contains not only the matter of her 
revelations, but also the history of all the circumstances con- 
nected with them, as well as a certain amount of personal 
comment upon them, professedly the fruit of her normal mind ; 
and best of all,a good deal of analytical reflection upon the 
phenomena which betrays a native psychological insight not 
inferior to that of St. Teresa. From these sources we could 
gather the general sobriety and penetration of her judgment, 
without assuming the actual teaching of the revelations to be 
merely the unconscious self-projection of her own mind. But in so 
much as many of these revelations were professedly Divine 
answers to her own questions, and since the answer must ever be 
adapted not merely to the question considered in the abstract, 
but as it springs from its context in the questioner’s mind ; we 
are not wrong, on this score alone, in arguing from the character 
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of the revelation to the character of the mind to which it was 
addressed. Fallible men may often speak and write above or 
beside the intelligence of their hearers and readers ; but not so 
He who reads the heart He has made. Now these revelations 
were not addressed to the Church through Mother Juliana ; but, 
as she says, were addressed to herself and were primarily for 
herself, though most that was said had reference to the human 
soul in general. They were adapted therefore to the character 
and individuality of her mind ; and are an index of its thoughts 
and workings. For her they were a matter of faith; but, as 
she tells us, she had no token or outward proof wherewith to 
convince others of their reality. Those who feel disposed, as 
we ourselves do, to place much confidence in the word of one 
so perfectly sane and genuinely holy, may draw profit from the 
message addressed to her need ; but never can it be for them a 
matter of faith as in a Divine message addressed directly or 
indirectly to themselves. So far as these revelations are a clear 
and noble expression of truths already contained implicitly in 
our faith and reason, which it brings into more explicit con- 
sciousness and vitalizes with a new power of stimulus, they may 
be profitable to us all; but they must be received with due 
criticism and discernment as themselves subject to a higher 
rule of truth—namely, the teaching of the Universal Church. 

But to determine with respect to these and kindred revela- 
tions how far they may be regarded as an expression of the 
recipient's own mind and latent consciousness, will need a 
digression which the general interest of the question must 
excuse. 

There is a tendency in the modern philosophy of religion 
(for example, in Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief) to rationalize 
inspired revelation and to explain it as altogether kindred to 
the apparently magical intuitions of natural genius in non- 
religious matters; as the result, in other words, of a rending 
asunder of the veil that divides what is called “ super-liminal ” 
from “subliminal” consciousness; to find in prophecy and 
secret insight the effect of a flash of unconscious inference from 
a mass of data buried in the inscrutable darkness of our for- 
gotten self. Together with this, there is also a levelling-up 
philosophy, a sort of modernized ontologism, which would 
attribute all natural intuition to a more immediate self-revelation 
on God’s part than seems quite compatible with orthodoxy. 

But neither of these philosophies satisfy what is vulgarly 
understood by “revelation,” and therefore both use the word 
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in a somewhat strained sense. For certainly the first sense of 
the term implies a consciousness on the part of the recipient of 
being spoken to, of being related through such speech to 
another personality, whereas the flashes and intuitions of 
natural genius, however they may resemble and be called “ in- 
spirations”” because of their exceeding the known resources of 
the thinker’s own mind, yet they are consciously autochthonous ; 
they are felt to spring from the mind’s own soil ; not to break the 
soul’s solitude with the sense of an alien presence. Such interior 
illuminations, though doubtless in a secondary sense derived from 
the “ True Light which enlightens every man coming into this 
world,” certainly do not fulfil the traditional notion of revelation 
as understood, not only in the Christian Church, but also in all 
ethnic religions. For common to antiquity is the notion of 
some kind of possession or seizure, some usurpation of the soul’s 
faculties by an external personalty, divine or diabolic, for its own 
service and as its instrument of expression—a phenomenon, in 
fact, quite analogous, if not the same in species, with that of 
hypnotic control and suggestion, where the thought and will of 
the subject is simply passive under the thought and will of the 
agent. 

Saints and contemplatives are wont—not without justifica- 
tion—to speak of their “lights in prayer,” and of the ordinary 
intuitions of their mind, under the influence of grace, as Divine 
utterances in a secondary sense ; to say, “God said to me,” or 
“ seemed to say to me,” or “God showed me,” and so on. But 
to confound these products of their own mind with revelation 
is the error only of the uninstructed or the wilfully self-deluded. 
Therefore, as commonly understood, “revelation” implies the 
conscious control of the mind by another mind; just as its 
usual correlative, “ inspiration,” implies the conscious control of 
the will by another will. 

There can be no doubt whatever but that Mother Juliana of 
Norwich considered her revelations to be of this latter descrip- 
tion, and not to have been merely different in degree from those 
flashes of spiritual insight with which she was familiar in her 
daily contemplations and prayers. How far, then, her own mind 
may have supplied the material from which the tissues were 
woven, or lent the colours with which the pictures were painted, 
or supplied the music to which the words were set, is what we 


must now try to determine. 
G. TYRRELL, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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“ PREVENTION,” they say, “is better than cure,” and no one will 
deny the truth of the assertion. But if prevention is better than 
cure, how much more is it better than mere treatment without 
cure. In the case of the disease called Pauperism, if it once 
sets in, there is very little chance of a cure. The patient’s 
sufferings may be alleviated by the administration of certain 
drugs known as indoor and outdoor relief, but in most cases 
we find it true “once a pauper always a pauper.” 

The only satisfactory plan is to attack the disease at the 
root. There is no doubt that the penny wise and pound foolish 
policy of the past with respect to pauper children has secured 
to us a damnosa hereditas in the shape of a plentiful supply of 
ready-made paupers whom we are now called upon to support. 
This policy is, of course, dying out, but certain traces of it are 
still to be seen. Only the other day, for instance, two Guardians 
on one Board were heard to object to the appointment of a 
dentist to look after the pauper children’s teeth, on the ground 
that “two generations ago éven middle class people never 
thought of consulting a dentist, the general practitioner did for 
them.” Apart from the fact that we are not living two genera- 
tions ago, it seems strange that it did not occur to those 
Guardians that unless we turn out our children, who have the 
inheritance of pauperism in their blood, not only with good 
morals and education, but also with good health, to which 
nothing is more essential than good teeth, we shall undoubtedly 
sooner or later have them returned upon our hands. How can 
a man become an honest, self-supporting, honourable member 
of society unless in his childhood and youth he has been trained 
and properly looked after in soul and mind and body. 

THE MONTH has lately adverted to the widespread interest 
now taken in the Poor, and in our solicitude for them we have 
the greatest encouragement from Cardinal Vaughan, who has 
the welfare of the Poor, and especially of Poor children, so 
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much at heart. With him, as with all Catholics worthy of the 
name, it is, of course, the interest of the child itself both 
temporal and eternal, which is of importance, but surely the 
veriest ratepayer (in the worst sense of the word) must see that 
whatever can be done towards giving our poor children a fair 
start in life, must in the long run result in a saving to his 
precious pocket. 

The Statute of 1889 as amended by that which came into 
force on the 9th August last, will be welcomed by all who are 
interested in children, or rather young persons, as it will be of 
great value in what may be called the after-care of those young 
and friendless people who are leaving the immediate care of 
Guardians and just entering upon the battle of life. 

Guardians of the Poor have always been quasi-legal 
guardians of the children committed to their care, and more 
especially of such of them as were orphans or deserted. But 
how are these children to be overlooked and cared for when 
they leave the workhouse and are apprenticed, sent to a situ- 
ation, or adopted? It is true that an early statute of the present 
reign provides for the visitation of such young persons by the 
Relieving Officer, who is to report whether he has reason to 
believe that the food supply is insufficient, or that the child is 
subjected to cruelty or other illegal treatment. But there the 
matter seemed to end, and the Act of Parliament did not 
specify by what means the young person was to be withdrawn 
from the employer or otherwise dealt with. In fact the Guardians 
appeared to have a Statutory bark without a Statutory bite. 

Even the principal Statute of 1889 did not in so many 
words state that the jurisdiction of Guardians was to continue 
after the child had ceased to be chargeable to the rates. 

All doubts, however, have been cleared up by the amending 
statute of the present year, which provides that the parental 
authority assumed by resolution of the Guardians shall remain 
vested in them whether the child does or does not continue to 
be maintained by the rates. Thus in many cases the assistance 
of Guardians will be available for the helpless just when it is 
most needed, that is to say, during the first years of the children’s 
independent life in the world. 

In the following cases Guardians are now able to pass what 
we may call an adoptive resolution, viz., when a parent has 
deserted the child; or by reason of mental deficiency or vice is 
(in the opinion of the Guardians) unfit to have the control; or 
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is undergoing penal servitude, or being detained under the 
Inebriates’ Act; or has been sentenced to imprisonment for 
any offence against any of his or her children ; or is permanently 
bed-ridden or disabled in the workhouse, and consents to the 
resolution ; or where both parents are dead, or in the case of an 
illegitimate child the mother is dead. And thereupon all the 
rights and powers of such parent or, if both parents are dead, of 
the parents in respect of the child, vest in the Guardians until 
the child attains eighteen, and are to continue so vested whether 
the child does or does not remain chargeable to the rates. 

The Guardians may at any time rescind their resolution if 
they think such a course would be for the benefit of the child, or 
they may, if they see fit, allow the child to be permanently or 
temporarily under the control of the parent, or of any relation 
or friend, or of any society or institution for the care of children. 

The Justices too have power, under certain circumstances, 
to modify or overrule the resolution of the Guardians. And 
it is provided that an adoptive resolution is not to have the 
effect of dispensing parents or other persons liable from their 
obligation to contribute to the maintenance of the child; nor 
is it to give the Guardians power to interfere with the child’s 
religion. 

Persons directly or indirectly assisting a child to escape from 
the control of the Guardians, or harbouring any child who has 
escaped, are rendered liable to a penalty. 

The last point on which we wish to say a few words is the 
section relating to adoption of-children by strangers with the 
consent of the Guardians. In these cases it is provided that the 
Guardians shall during the three years next after the adoption 
cause the child to be visited at least twice in each year by some 
competent person, who is to report to them on each visit ; and 
that the Guardians may at any time during the period revoke 
their consent to the adoption, and thereupon the child shall 
forthwith be returned to them. 

Here we see the same policy of after-care further carried out, 
by giving an effective control over children who through adoption 
by strangers have ceased to be chargeable to the rates, and who 
but for this enactment would probably be without friends in 
the hour of need. 

The new law will certainly strengthen the hands of those 
Guardians (and they are by far the majority) who are performing 
their duty to the children under their care to the best of their 
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power. But it is to be regretted that it was not made illegal to 
allow a child to be adopted without any stipulation being made 
as to its religious rights. For although we are frequently told 
that bigotry and proselytism no longer exist, we can still point 
to many cases where adoption by strangers has been employed 
by Guardians to rob Catholic children of their faith, and when a 
remonstrance has been received from the Local Government 
Board, with an instruction that it is undesirable that children 
should be adopted by persons not of their own religion, the 
reply has been, “ We are not under any legal obligation as to 
the religion of the child in the case of adoption, and in any case 
the child is now off the rates and out of our jurisdiction.” If 
this practice still continues the law will have to be further 
strengthened, but in the meantime the present Act will be of 
service, for no doubt the Local Government Board will, if 
their attention is called to the case, put pressure upon erring 
Guardians, within the three years of their extended jurisdiction, 
to recover any child who is found to have been improperly 
adopted. 
WILLIAM C. MAUDE. 
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THE Philosopher tells us to deem no man happy until after 
his death. Similarly we might say, “Judge no man to be a 
great poet during his lifetime.” It is almost impossible to 
gauge the worth of a contemporary poet. We have to wait 
for time to supply perspective. We are too apt both to belittle 
our really great men and to magnify our pygmies into giants. 
Especially. is this the case when the poet devotes himself to 
reflecting current national thought instead of seeking inspiration 
from the abiding lessons of Nature, or the imperishable models 
of antiquity. It is true that all poets, in a sense, interpret their 
times. Yet the one class does so directly and of set purpose, 
the other incidentally, merely revealing by a hint here and a 
suggestion there, the colour of national views upon subjects in 
themselves unchangeable. 

Now it often happens that a poet who belongs to the former 
class—who is the exponent of some new and growing national 
ideal—is canonized by his contemporaries as one of the highest 
rank, and then, as time goes on, is quietly relegated by a more 
discerning posterity to a lower grade. One reason for this dis- 
tortion of judgment may be some confusion of thought between 
such a poet’s subject, and his treatment of it. When a great 
national ideal is developing itself, it gives out in the process a 
vast amount of light. Dim at first and undefined, the nation’s 
particular genius dawns gradually on a people, revealing many 
things to them as it grows clearer, glowing more intensely as its 
purport becomes better understood. Now, a man who is keen- 
sighted and painstaking may, as it were, invest himself in the 
light thus diffused, identifying himself with the movement which 
is the cause of it, and making himself a centre of illumination. 
The influence of such a man upon his times will be enormous. 
He furnishes to his contemporaries the clearest and most 
brilliant exposition of ideas which are full of interest for them. 
Yet he is the reflector, not the source of the light. He is 
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felix opportunitate. The genius is not necessarily in the poet, 
but in the men who are working out the nation’s destiny. 

A recent plebiscite in the columns of TZyruth judged 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling to be our greatest living poet. No one 
who takes into account the considerations that would naturally 
influence “the man in the street” in making such a selection, 
can be surprised at the result. Mr. Kipling is by far the most 
popular of our living poets. He is the unofficial laureate of 
the Empire. He has presented the Imperial idea to the world 
in a most attractive form. He, of all men, is fe/ex opportunttate ; 
or, in the words of the advertisement, “he supplies a long-felt 
want.” He has given expression to aspirations which, to the 
general public, were previously vague and undefined. His 
insight is marvellous, though, as we shall presently see, it is 
not, strictly speaking, poetic insight. His grasp of technicalities 
is truly astonishing, and he has a keen eye for bold and striking 
effects. He is a master of lilt and rhythm, and of a style which 
is the fitting expression of his manly and vigorous, if somewhat 
vulgar, vehemence. He strides along—«védei yaiwy—whistling 
like a free-lance and swaggering like a buccaneer. 

But to some at least it may occur that a really great poet 
does not usually whistle or swagger. They may be further 
drawn to the conviction that Mr. Kipling has certain serious 
disqualifications which must be taken into account before he 
can be hailed as our greatest living poet. The principles 
indicated above may give us some clue both to his popularity 
and to his shortcomings. 

Most of his poems are either realistic impressions, vivid 
character-sketches, or imperialist common-places. Their verbal 
vesture is generally unmistakable Kiplingese. They do not 
leave the impression of having been stamped with the mind of 
a great poet. True, there is life enough in his characters (though 
it is a crude and unlovely life for the most part, with a strange 
want of the true poet’s tenderness about it), and they are 
undoubtedly men and women. Nor are we complaining that 
Mr. Kipling’s poems do not bear traces of a vigorous per- 
sonality. They do: often to a distressing extent. But they 
are bedizened with the showy finery of journalist rhetoric rather 
than coloured by the mind of a great poet. He owes much of 
his popularity to tricks and mannerisms such as the following, 
which, to say the least of it, do not enhance his claims to 
immortality : 
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The ram-you-damn-you liner with a brace of bucking screws. 


Take ’old o’ the wings o’ the morning, 
An’ flop round the earth till you’re dead. 


Gentlemen-rankers out on the spree, 
Damned from here to Eternity, 
God ha’ mercy on such as we, 

Baa! Yah! Bah! 


Hoped the Lord ’ud keep his thumb on the plummer-block. 


When the Flood come along for an extra monsoon, 
’Twas Noah constructed the first pontoon. 


Mr. Kipling has consummate daring, and knows how to take 
liberties with the public. The public rather likes it. It flatters 
our self-importance to be thought “in the know.” We do not 
always follow the poet—how many of us have fathomed “ The 
First Chantey ” ?—but there is a reassuring lilt about his verses 
which carries us over suspiciously thin ice. ’Tis ours (under his 
guidance) 

—to sweep through the ringing deep where Azrael’s outposts are, 

Or buffet a path through the Pit’s red wrath when God goes out to war, 

Or hang with the reckless Seraphim on the rein of a red-maned star. 


Mr. Andrew Lang once spoke of a stirring ballad of Charles 
Kingsley’s as “noble nonsense.” We wonder if he would pass 
a similar verdict on some of Mr. Kipling’s verse. 

Again, a true poet is always reverent, according to his 
knowledge. If he has not the knowledge, the irreverence is 
unintentional, and therefore inoffensive. When a pagan poet 
says what, objectively considered, is blasphemy, we make 
allowances. Mr. Kipling occasionally seems to affect the point 
of view of unsophisticated man, untrammelled, unbiassed, free, 
looking on sin with wide unshrinking eves. It is too late in 
the day to be doing that. If a poet takes the liberties of 
primitive man, he must take the limitations as well, and not 
score literary points off Revelation and the experience of 
civilization. 

Moreover, there always seems to be something contemptible 
in relying for sensational effects on a free use of sacred names 
and holy phrases. That such devices are always telling we 
admit. They arrest attention. So does the comedian who sits 
on a band-box. In neither case is the art of a very high order. 
In the latter it is at least inoffensive. We know, of course, that 


Single men in barricks don’t grow into plaster saints, 
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and are willing to make full allowances for the exigencies of 
Mr. Kipling’s realism. But can it require us to go such lengths 
as these? We may be permitted to grunt with our poet’s 
“devil behind the bricks,” 


It’s striking, but is it art ? 


Mr. Robert Browning did not think so. In the recently 
published Letters, in answer to Mrs. Browning’s question 
whether, in the interests of realism, sailors should be made to 
talk in poetry precisely as they do in real life, he gives a 
decided negative. He points out that such far-fetched realism 
as this would require an artist, when painting a road, to smear 
his canvas with mud. We think most people will agree with 
the criticism. There is an end of all art if it is to aim at literal 
imitation of this sort. 

Again, the greatest poets are known by their silences, by 
what they leave unsaid, unquestioned, or at least, unpronounced. 
Mr. Kipling has no silences. He leaves nothing unquestioned : 
he pronounces unhesitatingly upon everything. Here is no 
mute reverence such as we find in the highest heathen poets, 
even when their tone is one of triumph. The Greek poet who, 
more than twenty centuries ago, glorified man as the most 
marvellous of all marvels, felt the spell of a great mystery, and 
treated his subject, not with flippant confidence but with 
childlike wonder. Life seems to have no mysteries for 
Mr. Kipling. 

Many, I know, will disagree with this criticism. They will 
point triumphantly to the “ Recessional,” and say that here at 
least is a fine reverence, a touching humility, a sense of God’s 
greatness, a feeling that our power is but held in trust, a poet- 
cry from out the “sublimior ether,” warning us to cleave not 
to the material and perishable, to reck not overmuch of the 
points of power: 

Lest we forget, lest we forget ! 


Now, be it said at once that we do not for a moment question 
the sincerity of the poem, and the good faith of the public who 
read it. In itself it is a fine hymn, and undoubtedly “ makes 
for righteousngss.” And yet we cannot help suspecting that 
Mr. Kipling is’not much of a seer after all, and that the poem 
is only a reflection of the average Englishman’s views about the 
Supreme Being. Mr. Ruskin has told us something about those 
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views. In a well-known passage! he describes the type of 
infidelity which, to his astonishment, he encountered, particularly 
among those engaged in the study of economical and political 
questions. Unlike the Greeks, he says, who in their decline 
jested at religion, and the French who refused theirs fiercely, 
and tore down their altars, the Englishman keeps the Supreme 
Ruler, but decides that He cannot rule. “His orders won't 
work. He will be quite satisfied with euphonious and respect- 
ful repetition of them. Execution would be too dangerous 
under existing circumstances, which He certainly never con- 
templated.” And so the Englishman keeps his religion as 
a soothing adjunct to a comfortable life, blandly unconscious 
of his fatuous incongruity. An artist who wished to paint an 
allegorical picture of the English spirit of worship could not do 
better than pitch his easel opposite the Royal Exchange in 
London. There out of the medley of brokers and ’busses rises 
the imposing /agade, its massive pillars supporting a pediment 
whereon is sculptured (if we remember right) a buxom Britannia 
dispensing the good things of the land to mankind in general, 
and Britishers in particular. We are not sure that a Bible does 
not figure in the group. Below in strikingly large letters runs 
the legend : 
The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof. 

Now that is a distinctly soothing axiom. It producesa feeling of 
calm righteous satisfaction in the stock-exchange mind to be 
privileged to “bull” and to “bear,” to make corners in wheat 
and follow the fluctuations of rails under the benign shadow of 
that Pecksniffian motto. It involves no sacrifice ; it throws a 
glamour of sentiment over unsentimental pursuits. We do not 
say that all this is hypocrisy. But who will call it religion? 

In much the same spirit, we think, many Englishmen read 
the “Recessional.” It evokes complacency rather than con- 
trition. “True, we are a great nation. We hold the world in 
trust for mankind and the Almighty. But we must not indulge 
in unseemly bragging. That were undignified! Let us rather 
stand in a statuesque attitude, veiling our consciousness of 
power with the blush of modest deprecation, and softly repeat 
to ourselves Mr. Kipling’s alliterate lines, until a holy calm 
steals over us, and acts as a kind of natural sedative after our 
noble but nerve-upsetting mission of land-grabbing and money- 
spinning.” 


1 Modern Painters, v. 12. 
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In short, we cannot see that Mr. Kipling has done much to 
“unsensualize the world of sense,” which is undoubtedly the 
poet’s first office. Many other things he has done. We may 
say that he is the most influential of our living poets ; that he 
is one of the most significant figures in our literary world; 
that his forcefulness and colour, his mastery of rhythm, his 
“extensive and peculiar” information, make him fascinating 
to read. But we question whether he is a great poet. 

Still, after all, we are not of those who pine for a land 
“where the Rudyards cease from Kipling.” In truth, we could 
ill spare our cheery, vigorous imperialist. He is a good 
corrective for the flabby, spineless literature—“ erotic, neurotic, 
and tommyrotic,” as it has been called—with which we are 
now-a-days deluged. Our question has been rather an academic 
one, and we have raised it, not that we love Kipling less, but 
that we love true poetry more. We give Mr. Kipling himself 
the credit of being far too sensible and modest to claim for 
himself the laurel crown of the immortal singer, which some 
of his over-hasty admirers would fain press upon his accept- 


ance. 
C. D. P. 
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A Constitutional Bishop. 
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THE less experience we have of life, and the more limited our 
acquaintance with history, the readier shall we ever be found 
to infringe the gospel precept and pass severe judgments on 
our fellow-men. It is not so difficult to determine the laws of 
right conduct, and to point out that the action of a given 
individual has been much at variance with those laws. But it 
is a far cry from law to conscience, from the objective order to 
the subjective, from facts as they are in themselves to the same 
as they appear mirrored in this mind and in that. If the career 
of Claude Le Coz, Constitutional Bishop of Ille-et-Vilaine, or 
as he afterwards styled himself, of Rennes, were sketched in 
half a column of a Dictionary of Biography, one might well 
turn with horror from the infatuated Gallican and obstinately 
schismatical prelate. The interesting volume of more than five 
hundred pages, which Pére Roussel has devoted to his memory, 
leads us to regard him with other eyes, not exactly of 
admiration, but at least of sympathy and respect. The ‘Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy,’ it will be remembered, was the 
work of the National Assembly in 1790. By it the Church in 
France was cut off from the See of Rome in everything except 
in name, and, as a natural consequence, was subjected to the 
civil government. The ancient dioceses were suppressed, and 
eighty-three new dioceses were created, corresponding to the 
eighty-three new departments. The bishops were to be chosen 
by the people. The bishop-elect was to be examined and 
confirmed by the metropolitan, and consecrated without any 
Bulls obtained from Rome. He might write to the Pope to 
testify that he wished to live in communion with him: but 
he was forbidden to seek from that quarter any confirmation 
of his appointment. There was to be no appeal to Rome in 


1 Un Evéique Assermenté, Le Coz, Evéque d' Ille-et-Vilaine, Metropolitain du 
Nord-Ouest, par A, Roussel, de l’Oratoire. Two Vols, Alphonse Picard, 
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any case. Other elaborate provisions regarded the lower clergy, 
and payment to the clergy in lieu of Church property, which 
was confiscated. All this was supposed to bring back the 
Church in France to a primitive and apostolic footing. Priests 
were required to swear to this Civil Constitution, or be incapable 
of any Church employment. This provision divided the clergy 
of France into Jurors and Non-jurors, assermentés and inser- 
mentés. 

Claude Le Coz was born in 1740 at a village near Quimper 
in Brittany. He went to school at the Jesuit College in that 
city. After the suppression of the Society in France in 1762, 
we find l’Abbé Le Coz for some years as Professor, and finally 
Principal of the College where he had been brought up, now 
the Royal College of Quimper. He was Principal from 1780 
to 1791, enjoying an ease and affluence which was never granted 
to him as Bishop. His Jesuit instructors never made a theo- 
logian of him, but they made of him an excellent Latin and 
fair Greek scholar. It is not too much to surmise that he 
stood indebted to the Fathers of the Society for the develop- 
ment of other more excellent points of his character. As he 
was fond of repeating in later life, he was neither Jansenist nor 
Molinist: he had a horror of all heresy. Extreme Gallican 
though he was, he ever loved the Holy See, prayed daily for 
the Pope, and strove to stand on good terms with Rome. He 
refused, when asked, to condemn the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. Above all, he acquired in early life, and kept to the 
end of his days, special devotion to the Blessed Virgin, which 
he laboured to propagate among all who accepted his authority. 
On the day of his installation at Rennes, to rule the diocese 
which the State had bestowed upon him in place of its three 
legitimate bishops, he concluded his sermon in the Cathedral : 
“ And you, holy Virgin, you who have been my tender mother 
from my early years, I present to you to-day the flock and the 
pastor of this diocese: lo here I am, and the children that thou 
hast given me. Under your happy auspices, 1 swear to watch 
with care over the faithful of this diocese that has been entrusted 
to me, to be faithful to the nation and to the law and to the 
King, and to maintain to the utmost of my power the Consti- 
tution decreed by the National Assembly and accepted by the 
King.” So the poor misguided prelate came down from the 
pulpit amid salvoes of applause. The mayor presented him 
with a copy of his oath to observe the Civil Constitution of 
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the Clergy, the Ze Deum was intoned, and a salute fired of 
twenty-one guns. Twelve years later, we find the Bishop 
writing to one of his priests at St. Bernard’s saying: “ The true 
servant of Mary shall never perish.” Later still, in 1805, he is 
exhorting his clergy to multiply confraternities of the Rosary 
and the Scapular, and adds: “ Let the members of the confra- 
ternity never lose sight of the fact, that they are honouring, not 
only the purest of Virgins, but specially the privilege whereby 
we believe that the holy Mother of our Saviour has been 
exempt even from original sin.” Le Coz wrote these later 
pastoral injunctions from a happier position than was his in 
791. That he died in the peace of the Church, in full com- 
munion with the Holy See: that all his life long, but for his 
schism, he remained a model of every priestly virtue: that 
he preached the gospel of Christ even in the days of the Terror, 
was long imprisoned, and nearly died for it: all this gives us 
ground for hope that in Claude Le Coz was verified the saying 
that he quoted from St. Bernard, and which we doubt not was 
impressed upon him by the Jesuit instructors of his youth, 
Fidelis servus Marie numquam peribit. 

The first dawn of what he took to be liberty returning to 
France had been hailed with enthusiasm by the Principal of 
the Royal College, Quimper. It was Le Coz’s singular 
temperament to be enthusiastic for every government that he 
lived under, except that of Robespierre, and this not in any 
Vicar of Bray spirit of selfishness or timidity, but because under 
every change he recognised France. Thus he was Royalist, 
Republican, Imperialist, Royalist, Imperialist again, and would 
have died Royalist, had he outlived Waterloo. At the distri- 
bution of prizes to his school in August, 1790, he distributed 
tricolour cockades, regardless of merit in the recipient. We 
wonder if they were all worn when the boys reached home. 
At the same time the Principal became famous by a pamphlet, 
which was circulated all through France, Observations sur la 
Constitution Civile du clergé, a defence of the new order of 
things in the Church, which he called une sublime mécanique. 
The Pope indeed condemned it: he could do no less, seeing 
that it took away all the substance of his prerogative as Head 
of the Church. Unhappily, in his compassion for Louis XVI., 
it was not till the roth March, 1791, that Pius VI. publicly 
condemned the new Constitution, which had received the royal 
assent on the 24th August previous. Meanwhile, an argument 
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that even a Gallican might have considered, the Constitution 
was condemned in all directions by the episcopate of France. 
Out of 131 French bishops, only five adhered to it— Loménie 
de Brienne, Talleyrand, Gobel, and two others less notorious. 
There was much ado in filling the new sees. The voice of the 
people in the department of the Seine called Gobel from his 
titular see of Lydda to the metropolitan chair of Paris. 
Consecration the Bishop of Lydda needed none, but he was 
at a loss for that jurisdiction which in time past would have been 
supplied by Bulls from Rome.!| What right had the Bishop 
of Lydda to the spiritual obedience of the Parisians? Not 
going quite so far as Queen Elizabeth in the case of Matthew 
Parker, the National Assembly passed no act to confirm the 
election of the new bishop of the department of the Seine. 
They referred him to the existing provision, that the bishop- 
elect must seek confirmation of his metropolitan, or, being 
himself metropolitan, of the senior bishop of the province. No 
such senior bishop as yet existed. At last the magistrates 
referred Gobel to Talleyrand; and the Bishop of Autun con- 
sidered himself competent to confirm the election. Having 
confirmed Gobel in the metropolitan see of the Seine, and 
consecrated Expilly and Marolles to Finistere and the Aisne, 
in despite of the protests of the lawful bishops of Quimper 
and Soissons, Talleyrand retired from the good work of the 
episcopate. He had no mind to figure as a Constitutional 
Bishop himself, shrewdly auguring the failure of the Consti- 
tution, and went where his talents better fitted him to work. 
Gobel proceeded to impose his hands, lightly enough it must 
be admitted, and to become partaker in many men’s sins. 
The number of Constitutional Prelates, thus created, was con- 
siderable. At a National Council which they held in 1797 
there were thirty-one bishops present: at another Council in 
1801, thirty-seven, and many more were consecrated. There 
was never any doubt as to the validity of their episcopal orders, 
derived from true bishops, and conferred according to the 
Pontifical, with the omission only of the references therein 
made to the Pope. Claude Le Coz, being chosen by the 
electors of the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, and having his 


1 The received Gallican theory was that every bishop holds his jurisdiction direct 
from Christ, not through the Holy See. It was at the same time admitted that 
Bulls of institution from the Holy See were, as things stood, a necessary condition 
of this jurisdiction. 
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election confirmed by Expilly of Finistére, a prelate of a few 
days’ standing, was consecrated without Bulls from Rome by 
Massien, a Constitutional Bishop in occupation of the ancient 
see of Beauvais, in the Church of St. Roch at Paris, roth 
April, 1791. Ille-et-Vilaine was made up out of the dioceses 
of Rennes, Saint-Malo, and Dol; and was now the metro- 
politan see of the North-West, with seven suffragans. Lecoz 
before his consecration had written to the bishop of Rennes, 
begging him to return to his diocese, which he should be 
delighted to make over to him. “One word, my Lord Bishop, 
and my joy will be at its height.” The “one word” was the 
new Constitutional oath. Unable in conscience to pronounce 
this “one word,” the former bishops absented themselves from 
France, and wrote to warn their flocks against “the hireling 
Lecoz.” The majority of priests adhered to them. Le Coz 
had written to the Pope, announcing his election and his 
intention of remaining in communion with the Holy See. 
Pius VI. made him no reply: but in a brief of the 13th April 
he declared all the proceedings of the Constitutional Episcopate 
null, illegitimate, and sacrilegious, 

Two excuses are available for Le Coz, the one general, the 
Gallicanism which pervaded everything in France at that day ; 
the other a particular feature of his own character. Ever since 
the Concordat of Bologna, made between Leo X. and Francis I. 
in 1516, the nomination to bishoprics had been vested in the 
Crown. The Bulls from Rome followed as a matter of course 
upon the royal nomination, and were scarcely ever refused. 
The like had been the procedure in England in the years before 
Henry VIII.’s schism. The clergy naturally came to look to 
the King, rather than to the Pope. It was more important 
to be in favour at Versailles than at the Vatican. Once 
nominated by the King, a bishop’s “canonical institution was 
only a little form which it was thought well to allow for the 
sake of peace,” to use Le Coz’s words in 1802. Once the 
State appointment was made, and the bishop consecrated and 
in possession of his see, jurisdiction was the immediate gift of 
Providence, it grew up as it were out of the soil of France, so 
the extreme Gallicans considered,—even though, through some 
deplorable temporary misunderstanding, “the little form of 
canonical institution” from Rome happened to have been 
omitted. In fact its absence, provided the defect was supplied 
by the election of the people, only put the new prelate in line 
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with “the illustrious prelates who in the fairest ages of Christi- 
anity were in that same manner called to the episcopate,” as 
Le Coz had the astonishing confidence to write to Pius VI.,— 
forgetting that every lawful appointment to the episcopate must 
be made according to the discipline prevalent in the Church 
at the time and allowed by the Holy See. Add to this, the 
extraordinary enthusiasm which the first advances of liberty 
excited in the breasts of many Frenchmen, and their boundless 
belief in the goodness of the will of the people, now for the 
first time predominant. Elect of the nation, and no longer 
mere limbs of aristocracy and royal nominees, it was thought 
that prelates like de Retz,.de Harlay, Dubois, de Brienne, 
would be henceforth impossibilities. Alas for an episcopate 
which in a short twelve years budded forth in a Gobel, a Torné, 
a Lindet, a Minée, an Expilly! The misconduct of his brethren 
pained Le Coz, but failed to undeceive him. There was a 
point in his personal character which helped to precipitate him 
into his false position. The Civil Constitution found him past 
fifty years of age, a veteran pedagogue, with all the ways of 
a Head Master about him. A colleague who knew him well, 
said he was ready régenter le Pére Eternel, to schoolmaster the 
Almighty. His acquaintance spoke of his scribomania, his 
mania for writing. Full of energy, he delighted in lecturing, 
in regulating, in distributing praise and blame. To “reprove, 
rebuke, exhort,” St. Paul’s counsel to Timothy, a bishop’s work, 
was the very delight of his soul. He felt himself naturally 
competent to do good in that way, as indeed undoubtedly he 
was. So he bent his head willingly enough to the Consti- 
tutional mitre of Ille-et-Vilaine, or as he loved to call it, of 
Rennes. 

He preached peace incessantly to the Non-juring clergy, but 
they would come to no terms with him; and being the majority 
among the priests they carried with them the majority of the 
flock into opposition to the unlawful pastor. Nuns removed 
the clapper of the convent-bell that it might peal no welcome 
when he visited the convent. Even legends were conjured up. 
At midnight, it was affirmed, on a certain bridge, the faithful 
dead might be seen migrating in crowds from a cemetery which 
Le Coz had blessed. The minority of priests sworn to the 
Civil Constitution afflicted their chief pastor by getting married 
and doing other things which a priest should not do. The 
red republicans howled at every form of religion, and could no 
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more endure the Bishop of Ille-et-Vilaine than they could the 
Pope. The Government stipend was badly paid, and the 
Bishop was constrained to live in most apostolic poverty. To 
make matters worse, the Royalists in Brittany took up arms, 
and certain members of that party, under the name of Chouans, 
carried on a_ brigandage which made the country unsafe, 
particularly for a Constitutional Bishop. Le Coz for several 
months scarce durst set foot out of Rennes. The Chouans 
showed their capabilities by seizing upon one Andrein, a former 
fellow-professor, whom Le Coz, in exercise of his metropolitan 
rights, had consecrated bishop of Finistere (Quimper), and 
shooting him upon short shrift. Andrein’s grave was long after 
venerated as that of a martyr. At Andrein’s consecration the 
two bishops who assisted Le Coz were said in the official report 
of subsequent festive proceedings, not to have made their voice 
heard, but*to have “thundered by their example.” It was 
Andrein who told Le Coz, vous régentertes le Pére Eternel. 

To Le Coz’s credit it must be recorded that he lived at the 
post of danger in his diocese, whence the lawful pastors had 
fled ; laboured energetically at episcopal functions, and bravely 
rebuked the impieties of the Revolution. He sat in the 
Legislative Assembly, which met 1 October, 1791. There 
he defended the honour of religion, the celibacy of the clergy, 
the clerical dress. One day, returning from the Assembly, he 
was set upon by three revolutionists. “You are a priest, and 
a bad deputy of the Right,” said one of them, pointing his 
sword at the prelate’s breast. “Yes, 1 am a priest, and what 
is more, a bishop,” answered Citizen Le Coz, drawing his 
pectoral cross from under his blouse. ‘“ Well, if you want me,” 
he continued, “as I take you for brave men and not assassins, 
let one of you give me his sabre, and we shall see.” The three 
laughed, and let him pass. The Legislative Assembly broke 
up, 21 September, 1792, to be succeeded by the Convention. 
There was no room for such as Le Coz there, and he returned 
to his diocese, where he resided all the ensuing twelvemonth, 
celebrating the offices of religion, visiting, writing, protesting, 
with a courage and energy worthy of a better position. In 
September, 1793, Carrier came to Rennes on his way to 
Nantes and /es noyades. He convened the Constitutional 
Bishop before him. This was the season when Constitutional 
Bishops and priests were abjuring their priesthood, and sur- 
rendering their letters of ordination to be burnt in vases full 
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of incense. More than twenty Constitutional Bishops went 
this length of infamy. But Le Coz was made of other stuff 
than Gobel and Lindet. He looked Carrier in the face, and 
repeated to him these verses from the Zaire of Voltaire: 


Abandonner un Dieu que l’on craint dans son cceur, 
C’est le crime d’un lache et non pas une erreur ; 
C’est trahir, 4 la fois, sous un masque hypocrite, 

Et le Dieu que l’on prend, et le Dieu que l’un quitte ; 
C’est mentir au ciel méme, a l’univers, a soi. 


Then he stepped forward, took Carrier’s hand, and said: 
“Look hard at me, citizen, and see if I look like a man capable 
of such cowardice.” Carrier thought not, and ordered him to 
be confined to his house. There he said Mass every day till 
he was sent to prison, and actually held an ordination. 

Le Coz, declaiming before Carrier, stood in his most 
characteristic attitude. A brother Constitutional, Desbois of 
Amiens, some years later wrote to him rather plainly: “ You 
have much literary knowledge, many virtues, and much zeal ; 
but you are a very poor theologian. It is not difficult to perceive 
that you have lived long in Colleges. There you have contracted 
the habit of dealing with men, however eminent, as though they 
were your scholars.” 

In the middle of October, 1793, Le Coz was suddenly yoked 
at the head of a column of about a hundred Non-juring priests, 
who followed, some on foot, some in carriages. On the march, 
he composed stanzas, the theme being, “ My lines have fallen in 
pleasant places.” Arrived at the Norman coast, they were 
carried over to Mont-St.-Michel, or Mont-Libre, as the Repub- 
licans facetiously re-named it. He remained in his island prison 
to the end of the next year, 1794. Thus he escaped the worst 
orgies of the Revolution. When he came out, Robespierre was 
no more. 

Soon after, the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, that idol 
which had cost France so dear, was also brcken. On the 21st 
February, 1795, the Convention declared it to be no longer a 
law of the Republic. Liberty of worship was proclaimed. All 
that was required of the Non-juring priests was a declaration 
that they submitted to the laws of the Republic. As the 
Constitution of the Clergy was no longer a part of those laws, 
this declaration could not be called the old oath in disguise. 
Accordingly many virtuous Non-jurors made the declaration 
required, and opened again their churches in enjoyment of the 
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new liberty. Jurors and Non-jurors were now equal before the 
law, and free to carry on an open polemic with one another, 
which they did vigorously, Le Coz, as might have been expected, 
dealing and receiving many hard blows. 

By a brief of 5 July, 1796, Pius VI. enjoined all the 
Catholics of France to obey the existing government, the 
Republic. But here Gallicanism stept in, not this time on 
the part of the Constitutional Bishops, but on the part of sundry 
lawful Bishops, now in exile. From their secure retreats they 
denounced the Declaration as unlawful: every Catholic, they 
held, was bound to maintain the rights of the Bourbons, and to 
own no submission to the Republic. The Papal brief was 
considered a forgery. Efforts made to restore royalty by force 
of arms led to new decrees of persecution and the slaughter of 
more priests. This persecution, however, did not touch Le Coz 
and his patty. Some authors have written that the flight of the 
nobility ruined the throne in France. It might have been better 
for the Church in France if the lawful bishops had not fled. 
Many of them, had they stayed, would have mounted the 
scaffold with their priests, and died martyrs. Le Coz was 
conscious that he, “ the intruder,” had held his ground, had been 
imprisoned, and nearly guillotined for upholding the faith of 
Christ, while the “lawful prelates” of Brittany were safe in 
foreign parts. At least one might have wished that the bishops 
had generally returned from exile during the short religious 
peace which followed the fall of Robespierre. Had they been 
willing, as Pius VI. wished, quietly to submit to the Republic 
while it lasted, they might have governed their dioceses in 
tolerable tranquillity. Then the necessity might never have 
arisen of the strong measure by which Pius VII. in 1801 
deposed all the bishops of France who refused his invitation to 
resign, and suppressed all the existing French dioceses. We 
might have been spared the disedification of La Petite Eglise, 
exiled bishops clinging to their ancient dioceses, on the plea that 
the Pope was incompetent “to break the tie which attaches 
bishops to the churches which the Providence of God entrusts 
immediately to their solicitude.” If a Bishop can hold his see 
against the will of the Pope deposing him, it is not such a great 
step further to assert that a Bishop can take possession of his 
see in spite of the Pope refusing him institution. Petite Eglise 
and Elise Constitutionelle were two horns of Gallicanism. 

No longer a part of the Republic one and indivisible, the 
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bishops of the Civil Constitution still held together. They 
contrived to hold two National Councils in Paris, the first in 
1797, under the Directory, the second in 1801, under the 
Consulate, that is, under Napoleon. Le Coz was president by 
election in both Councils. These Councils did as much good as 
could be expected, considering the schismatical position of the 
bishops and priests who sat in them. They cleared the ground 
for final reconciliation with the Pope and with the Non-juring 
clergy. It was something to see a procession of bishops 
and pontifical mass again in Notre Dame in 1797, when we 
remember the scene enacted there not many months before. 
The Council of 1797 wrote to Pius VI., protesting that they 
regarded as fictitious his briefs in condemnation of the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy, while they confessed his pre- 
eminence as successor of St. Peter, and begged for His Holiness’s 
recognition and approval. To all which overtures Pius VI. 
returned no answer. To the Non-jurors it was proposed that in 
every diocese of which the ancient bishop was still alive, he 
should return and govern his church, with the single proviso of 
his acceptance of the Republic: in case of his death the 
Constitutional bishop was to succeed. These overtures also 
failed. The general reluctance of the exiled prelates to come to 
terms with the Republic stood in the way. By the time the 
second National Council met in Notre Dame, 29 June, 1801, 
Bonaparte’s star was in the ascendant, and Le Coz, less now of 
a republican, had saluted the successful general as “the new 
Cyrus.” The title seems to refer, not merely to his military 
exploits, but to the fact that as Cyrus gave orders for the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem, so the First Consul was already in 
negociation with Pius VII. for the restoration of the Church in 
France. Indeed these negociations were complete before the 
Council broke up, and led by desire of Government to its earlier 
dissolution. Not that Bonaparte was displeased with the 
Constitutional Bishops: he rather loved them too well. But he 
saw that their assembly could only be in the way, now that 
arrangements with the Pope were made. He understood also, 
they were the proof of it, that the Pope was necessary to the 
Church of Frante. Therefore he politely invited them to 
conclude their deliberations, and they readily complied. It was 
the eve of the Assumption. Le Coz concluded his presidential 
address with words which are said to have electrified all hearts: 
“Our prayers and aspirations are fulfilled: the schism is about 
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to terminate.” With grief the unhappy bishop had seen himsclf 
for ten years cut off from the Holy See and from the majority 
of the clergy of France. He had striven hard for unity all that 
time, howbeit in a way of his own. Unity was now to be 
brought about by the imperious will of Bonaparte and the 
agreement of Pius VII., who averred that to heal the wounds 
of the French Church he was ready to go to the gates of hell, 
but not inside. And he was as good as his word. 

France was to have a new episcopate, new sees and new 
bishops, designated by the First Consul and instituted as of 
old by Rome. The Concordat to that effect was signed 
15 July, 1801. Some days after, Bonaparte mentioned to 
Cardinal Consalvi as a matter of course, that, of the sixty new 
sees, one-third would have to be filled by Constitutional Bishops. 
Consalvi was aghast. The First Consul promised that they 
should accept the Concordat, which he said would be tantamount 
to a disavowal of the Constitution Civile. The Cardinal insisted 
that that was not enough: they must retract, and accept the 
Briefs condemnatory of that Constitution. Bonaparte could not 
agree: such retractation would reflect discredit on the govern- 
ment of the Republic. The Constitutionalists themselves, while 
anxious for re-union with Rome, and ready to forsake the 
Constitution Civile, would never allow that they had done wrong 
in accepting it. Le Coz took this ground with the utmost 
pertinacity. He declared that in adhering to the Civil Consti- 
tution he had but done his duty, taking the only means then 
open of safeguarding the ifterests of religion; and that if the 
thing were to do all over again, he would do it again. He 
would never submit to solicit any absolution: he conceived that 
he had incurred no just censure. Nicely indeed had the interests 
of religion been “safeguarded” in the years 179!1—1795, while 
the Civil Constitution was part of the law of the State. But 
Le Coz never considered that: he believed blindly in the 
existing government of France, whatever that might be. For 
nine months the question of the Constitutional Prelates was 
agitated between Pius VII. and the First Consul and their 
respective intermediaries. Bonaparte was firm: the legate, 
Cardinal Caprara, was an accommodating man. Meanwhile 
the refusal of many of the ancient prelates to resign their sees, 
a refusal degenerating in some cases into obstinate disregard 
of the Papal Bull of suppression, may have led the Court of 
Rome to look with less disfavour on the Constitutionals, who all 
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to a man resigned their claims to govern the Church. Pius VII. 
had addressed them in a brief as his “Venerable Brethren, 
the French archbishops and bishops who have occupied their 
sees without institution of the Apostolic See.” Long tossed 
to and fro between many negotiators, a formula is sure to lose 
much of its original distinct outline. The formula under which 
the former Constitutional Bishops were formally admitted to 
their new sees took this shape: “I willingly abandon the so- 
called Civil Constitution of the French Clergy: I accept and 
will accept, profess and will profess, the arrangements and 
articles of the Concordat, made between your Holiness and the 
French Government; and I will pay true obedience to your 
Holiness and your successors.” Thus, to use Le Coz’s dis- 
tinction, the Civil Constitution was “renounced,” but not 
“abjured.” Anyhow it died. 

Twelve of the former Constitutionalist Bishops became 
members of the new hierarchy of France. Amongst them 
Claude Le Coz was named to the archbishopric of Besangon, 
9 April, 1802. On the 16th he applied to the legate Cardinal 
Caprara for canonical institution, which was granted on con- 
dition of his writing direct to the Pope for his bulls within six 
months, a condition duly fulfilled on the 21st of September 
following. He took possession of his see on the 23rd of May, 
1802. 

But an act of further self-abnegation remained for him. On 
occasion of the Pope’s visit to Paris for the coronation of 
Napoleon in 1804, the Archbishop of Besancon and three other 
Bishops, former Constitutionalists, were compelled by the 
Emperor, at the instance of the Pope, to make this more ample 
declaration : “I adhere and submit to the judgments pronounced 
by the Holy See, and by the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
Church, upon the ecclesiastical affairs of France.” And when 
the Archbishop ventured to substitute the word canonical for 
ecclesiastical, Napoleon summoned him and a sympathising 
colleague to his presence, and threatened them with instant 
disgrace unless they retracted that alteration. They retracted 
on the spot, and Pope and Emperor were satisfied. “The 
judgments pronounced by the Holy See on the ecclesiastical 
affairs of France” manifestly involved repeated condemnations 
of the Constitution Civile. Thus Church and State combined 
to break the Constitutionalist idol. Having made the declara- 
tion required, the Archbishop was admitted to several interviews 
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with Pius VII. at Paris. The Pope was extremely gracious, 
and said to him: “I am come to France, not to mortify any 
ecclesiastic, but to complete the work of pacification in the 
French Church.” In July, 1805, the pallium was transmitted to 
the Archbishop of Besancon. £¢ /e votla bien bullé, to use his 
own expression. 

His zeal, energy, administrative capacity, and conciliatory 
spirit, long thrown away in his native Brittany, were employed 
to better purpose in Franche-Comté. Out of 345 priests whom 
he found in his diocese fit for ecclesiastical functions, 56 (he 
says some months later, 36) were priests who had taken the 
Constitutional oath. He did his best to make peace: but some 
of the old Non-jurors were very iutransigeant, not to say, 
refractory. One of them said, pointing to a great stack of 
wood: “I should like to see that on fire, and Napoleon and 
the Archbishop of Besancon in the middle of it.” The Arch- 
bishop was profuse in his laudations of the great conqueror, 
not more so however than his episcopal brethren generally. 
We must not forget whose genius it was that had chained up 
the wild beast of Revolution, and put an end to the worst 
anarchy that any portion of God’s Church had ever seen. 
Had we lived under the Terror, we should speak with more 
thankful admiration of Napoleon. 

Civil honours were not wanting to the Archbishop. Besides 
the Star of the Legion of Honour, which he received when the 
First Consul became Emperor, there arrived one spring day 
in 1809 a letter addressed, A M. le comte Lecog, archevéque de 
Besancon, officier de la Légion d’honneur, informing him that 
he was raised to the dignity of Count of the Empire. The 
latter went on: “The arms assigned to you are, shield couped : 
the first azure, the sign of Count Archbishops, gules, cross in 
pale, or: the second, cock azure, supported by two stars of 
same: liveries the colour of the shield.” Thus culminated the 
ct-devant citizen Le Coz! Mgr. Le Coz, Comte Lecoq, bore 
these honours meekly without reclamation. 

The end was characteristic of the man. In a visitation of 
the Jura mountains, part of his diocese, a bridge had broken 
down under his carriage, and he rolled to the bottom of the 
ravine with the carriage atop of him. He was put into a 
wagon, a mile or two further on, fell out, and two wheels 
passed over him. Nevertheless he went on for ten days, visiting 
and giving confirmation. In the spring of the year 1815, though 
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now seventy-five years of age, he started on another visitation, 
and died of fatigue, somewhat suddenly, in the house of one 
of his curés, at half-past five in the afternoon, 3 May, 1815- 
He was buried behind the high altar of his metropolitan church 
of Besancon. The day before his death he put these words 
in his will: “I declare that I have never ceased to recognise 
the authority and jurisdiction of our Holy Father the Pope, 
who on his side has recognised me in his communion, and has 
heaped upon me the marks of his paternal bounty.” 

Singularly enough, Mgr. Le Coz was succeeded at Besancon 
by Mgr. de Pressigny, former bishop of Saint-Malo, one of the 
prelates who had denounced the intrusion into their dioceses 
of “the hireling Le Coz” of Ille-et-Vilaine. Recurring in after 
years to the memory of his predecessor, the second archbishop 
may have recalled St. Augustine’s words: “Often when you 
think to hate an enemy, you hate a brother and know it not.” 


J. R. 
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The Year of Jubilee and its Past History. 


—— 


PART II. 


AT the time of the last ordinary Jubilee, that of 1825, 
Leo XIII, then a schoolboy, was living in Rome, and attending 
the classes of the Collegio Romano. There isa letter of his 
to his father, Count Lodovico Pecci, still extant, in which he 
makes mention of the Anno Santo, and begs his father to 
come to Rome for the ceremonies. Though seventy-five years 
have elapsed since then, the impression left upon his mind by 
that season of grace has never been effaced. In the Bull 
published in Rome on last Ascension Day, the Holy Father 
speaks as follows : 


We Ourselves were witness in Our youth how helpful to salvation 
was the last Jubilee decreed in solemn form during the Pontificate of 
Leo XII., at a time when Rome was the greatest and safest theatre 
for a public act of religion. We remember and We ever seem to see 
in Our mind’s eye the crowds of pilgrims, the multitudes who in pro- 
cessional order went from church to church—the holiest in Christendom, 
the apostolic men who preached in the public streets, the most sacred 
places in the city resounding with the praises of God, and the Pontiff 
with his College of Cardinals setting an example of piety and charity 
before the eyes of all. From the memory of those times the mind is 
recalled with some bitterness to the sad reality of the present day. 
For demonstrations of which We speak, and which, when carried out 
without hindrance in the full light of the city, are accustomed 
wonderfully to foster and arouse the piety of the people, there is now 
in the changed state of Rome, either no opportunity of organizing, or 
the permission depends on a will other than Our own. 


We may notice how the Holy Father lays stress upon the 
spiritual character of this celebration as a stimulus to devotion 
and piety, and the same thought inspired the words with 
which he publicly delivered the Bull to Mgr. Nicold Marini, the 
Substitute of Briefs, that it might be read aloud in the atrium of 
the Vatican Basilica. 
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We deliver to you [he said], dear Son, a copy of this Bull, and we 
take advantage of this happy occasion to make known our earnest 
wishes that God may deign to bless and prosper the Holy Year, the 
one and only end of which is to rekindle the faith of the world, to 
sanctify souls, to appease the Divine anger by the works of penance 
which it enjoins, and by the abundance of heavenly graces and 
treasures of indulgence so generously granted by the Church and 
offered to all who are men of good will.? 


If in these articles I dwell by preference upon the external 
features of the Jubilee, it is rather that one takes the internal 
spirit for granted. It would not be difficult to collect many 
testimonies of the worthy fruits of repentance which have been 
brought forth in past ages by the Jubilee pilgrimage to Rome. 

“Fraunceys Petrark,” in the phrase of his friend and admirer 
Chaucer, “the laureat poete— 


whos rethoryke sweete 
Enlumined al Itaille of poetrye,” 


affords an instance in point. Speaking of certain vanities of 
his youth, Petrarch says in a letter to Boccaccio: 


So far as regards this part of human frailty, I trust that by the 
grace of Christ our Lord I am already entirely delivered from it. For 
many years past, and more particularly since the Jubilee, which is now 
seventeen years ago, although I am still hale in body, I am so free of 
that plague that I now loathe and detest it a thousand times more than 
I ever found satisfaction in it. ? 


So again Petrarch describes in one of his earlier letters the 
impression always produced upon him by a visit to Rome: 


How well it is for the Christian soul to behold the City which is 
like a heaven on earth, full of the sacred bones and relics of the 
martyrs, and bedewed with the precious blood of these witnesses for 
truth; to look upon the image of our Saviour, venerable to all the 
world,® to trace the footprints in the solid stone for ever worthy of the 
worship of the nations, wherein is verified to the letter and clearer than 
the day the word of Isaiah: “And the children of them that afflict 
thee shall come bowing down to thee, and all that slandered thee shall 


“ye 


1 These words are quoted in a little manual of devotions for the Jubilee, Ze Jubilé 
de l’ Année Sainte de rgoo (Desclée, Tournai), in which the Holy Father is stated to 
have taken a great personal interest, having himself selected the prayers. 

2 Lettere Senili, bk. viii. chap. 1. 

3 This is a reference to the sedarium or handkerchief of St. Veronica, which was 
regarded as one of the most precious relics of the Vatican Basilica, and which was 
frequently exhibited for veneration during the year of Jubilee. The spurious but 
contemporary Jubilee Bull of Clement VI. represents this exposition of the sadarium 
as the crown of the whole pilgrimage. 
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worship the steps of thy feet ;”! to roam from tomb to tomb rich with 
the memories of the saints, to wander at will through the basilicas of 
the Apostles with no other company than good thoughts.” 


While it must be admitted that the Jubilee Indulgence was 
open to many abuses, especially as extended to the other 
countrics of Europe by itinerant preachers after the Roman 
Jubilee was over, still we have many clear statements, the 
sincerity of which there is no reason to doubt, as to genuine 
good often effected by such opportunities of grace, even at the 
very eve of the Reformation. The Papal Legate, Raymund 
Peraudi, who was commissioned to preach a Crusade Indulgence 
in Germany in 1490, declares that we may reasonably believe 
that 


hundreds of thousands of souls in Germany that were previously in 
imminent danger of eternal ruin, have been brought back into the way 
of salvation, as those commissaries, preachers, and confessors very well 
know who have been concerned in this undertaking. 


Johann von Paltz the author of the Ce/zfodina, who was himself 
one of the preachers, states that many more and greater sinners 
have been converted at the time of the Indulgence than had 
been known for many years before. At ordinary seasons men 
will not come to sermons, but the fame of the Indulgence 
attracts them, and an earnest preacher can do more good in 
a short time than otherwise he would do in the space of twenty 
years. And this is not intrinsically improbable, for Raymund, 
the Papal Legate, had, as Paltz tells us, taken great pains to 
gather round him the most learned, the most famous, and the 
most devout preachers in the whole country. So again, the 
Archbishop of Cologne, Hermann von Hessen, writing to the 
Chapter of Utrecht in 1503, expressed his belief that many 
thousands of souls had been saved by the late Jubilee.* 

It is obvious that in the case of Rome itself, the impulse to 
devotion due to the treasures of the Church being thus placed 
within the reach of all, must always have been enormously 
enhanced by the associations of the Eternal City, by the 
spectacle of the piety of so many thousand pilgrims, and 
by the solemnity with which the ceremonial of the Church 

1 Tsaiah Ix. 14. The writer is seemingly referring to the Sca/a Santa. 

2 Petrarch, Zpist. Kamil. ii. 9. 
5 See the article ‘Johann von Paltz tiber Ablass und Reue,” by Dr. N. Paulus 
in the Zeitchrift fiir Katholische Theologie, 1899, p. 59. 
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was there carried out. Even Protestants found it hard to 
steel themselves against the impression. Dr. John Moore, 
the father of the hero of Coruna, was present in 1775 at the 
closing ceremony of the Jubilee, and at the solemn benedic- 
tion given by the Pope after High Mass the next day to the 
people in the Piazza of St. Peter’s. He has left us an account 
of it in his very racy and interesting View of Society and 
Manners in Italy, 1 make no apology for quoting this portion 
of his narrative without curtailment. 


After Mass, the Pope gave the benediction to the people assembled 
in the Grand Court, before the Church of St. Peters. It was a 
remarkably fine day, an immense multitude filled that spacious and 
magnificent area; the horse and foot guards were drawn up in their 
most showy uniform. ‘The Pope, seated in an open portable chair, in 
all the splendour which his wardrobe could give, with the tiara on his 
head, was carried out of a large window, which opens on a balcony in 
front of St. Peter’s. The silk hangings and gold trappings with which 
the chair was embellished, concealed the men who carried it; so that 
to those who viewed him from the area below, his Holiness seemed to 
sail forward from the window, self-balanced in the air, like a celestial 
being. The instant he appeared, the music struck up, the bells rung 
from every church, and the cannon thundered from the Castle of 
St. Angelo in repeated peals. 

During the intervals, the Church of St. Peter’s, the palace of the 
Vatican, and the banks of the Tiber, re-echoed to the acclamations of 
the populace. At length His Holiness arose from his seat, and an 
immediate and awful silence ensued. The multitude fell upon their 
knees, with their hands and eyes raised towards His Holiness, as to 
a benign Deity. After a solemn pause, he pronounced the benediction 
with great fervour; elevating his outstretched arms as high as he 
could ; then closing them together, and bringing them back to his 
breast with a slow motion, as if he had got hold of the blessing, and 
was drawing it gently from heaven. Finally, he threw his arms open, 
waving them for some time, as if his intention had been to scatter the 
benediction with impartiality among the people. 

No ceremony can be better calculated for striking the senses, and 
imposing on the understanding, than this of the Supreme Pontiff giving 
the blessing from the balcony of St. Peter’s. For my own part, if I 
had not in my early youth received impressions highly unfavourable to 
the chief actor,in this magnificent interlude, I should have been in 
danger of paying him a degree of respect very inconsistent with the 
religion in which I was educated.! 


1 View of Society and Manners in Italy, vol. ii. pp. 45—47. Dr. Moore was the 
son of a Scottish Episcopalian minister residing at Stirling. 
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To return, however, to what is more directly historical. 
I do not notice that in any of the early jubilees a very 
conspicuous part was played by the English pilgrims. It is 
expressly noted that in the first Jubilee of 1300 England was 
poorly represented, as indeed was only to be expected, seeing 
the lateness of the announcement and the great distance to be 
travelled. In Henry VII.’s time there was an interchange of 
letters between the Pope and the English King, and Alexander 
evidently had good hopes of persuading Henry himself to 
undertake a journey to Rome and ultimately to lead a crusade. 
It was a curious feature of Henry’s character that he really was 
very much in earnest about the crusade and was on the point of 
organizing one and placing himself at its head at a somewhat 
later date. It fell through, however, at the last moment. After 
the Reformation it was hardly to be expected that England 
should take any prominent share in such celebrations. The 
very existence of anything of the sort seems but rarely to have 
attracted attention in this Protestant country. An exception 
may be noted, however, for the year 1700. For some not very 
intelligible reason, probably it was connected with the interest 
taken by the Tories in the movements of the exiled James II. 
and his relations with the Holy See, a large number of young 
men of fashion appear to have started off for Rome to witness 
the public celebrations of that year. George Farquhar, the 
dramatist, introduced the subject into a comedy which was 
entitled A Trip to the Jubilee,and which was performed with 
great success at Drury Lane. One of the actors, Harry Norris, 
was so appreciated in his part that he was afterwards familiarly 
known by the name of Jubilee Dicky. In the Epilogue occur 


the lines, 
But from side-box we dread a dreadful doom, 
All the good-natured beaux are gone to Rome.! 


The play brings before us a curious anticipation of a phrase- 
ology of which we all got heartily sick two years since. 
“O gemini!” one of the characters exclaims, “my Jubilee 
pistols ;” or again, “Murdered my brother! O crimini! my 
Jubilee brother!” “Gone with my clothes, my fine Jubilee 
clothes.” ‘“ Now that I’m elder brother, I’ll court and swear, 
and rant and rake, and go to the Jubilee with the best of them !” 

1 There can be little doubt that the word was intended to be pronounced room. 


This was clearly the usage in Shakspere’s day, and it seems to have lasted down to 
the time of our grandfathers. 
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and so on. But beyond the name and a few such satirical 
touches the Jubilee really plays no part in the action of the 


drama. 

The following account, written to Mr. Pepys by his nephew, 
J. Jackson, who was one of these fashionable pilgrims, will be 
read with interest. 

Rome, Dec. 25, 1699. 

. We made our entry here on Tuesday last, about 23 o’clock, 
and were soon after deafened with the jangling of all the bells of the 
town, which for several days, morning and evening, had proclaimed the 
approach of the holy year. Our first visit was, as you may imagine, to 
St. Peter’s, to see the preparations for the great solemnity, where we 
found them busy in building the scaffolds about the Porta Santa, which 
is a lesser door on the right hand entering within the Portico. . . . Part 
of these scaffolds were destined for the Queen of Poland and her suite, 
part for the Ambassadors, and part for the Ladies, Roman and Foreign, 
and a separate one, the most remote, for the Gentlemen Strangers, 
where not above 100, I am sure, could see well. The seats for the 
Cardinals and Bishops, etc., assisting, were on the area, where also a 
good number of persons of the first quality were admitted. But with 
all this I entertained but very little hope of seeing what I had come so 
far to see, till encouraged by Father Mansfield, Doctor of the College 
of English Jesuits here, . . . he having an interest with the two Prelates 
appointed for the placing of strangers; by which means, in short, and 
force of crowding, Mr. Martin and I have had the good fortune to see 
all the minutest parts of this most solemn ceremony, the whole process 
of which falling within my notice was this : 

The morning, being yesterday the 24th, was ushered in by the 
jangling of bells I have mentioned ; soldiers like those of our Trained- 
Band, were placed in different quarters of the town, to prevent disorders, 
and chiefly in the Piazza of St. Peter’s, where were the Swiss Halberdiers, 
in red and yellow, and a troop of horse, in armour, drawn up. 

About 16 o'clock we got into our places, and about 23 began the 
procession from the Vatican, through the corridor into the Piazza, and 
so into the Portico, drums beating, etc., all the while. First came the 
Choristers and the officiating Priests, with tapers in their hands, singing ; 
then the Bishops ; and last of all, the Cardinals in their Pontificalibus ; 
the Cardinal de Bouillon, appointed by the Pope to perform this office 
in his stead, by reason of his extreme illness, closing the whole, and 
being distinguished from the rest by a mitre of rich gold stuff, the others 
being of white damask. 

After a short office with some singing, neither of which could be 
well distinguished, the Cardinal advanced to the Holy Door, the guns 
of Castell St. Angelo were discharged, and he knocked thrice with a 
silver hammer on a small cross of brass, fixed in the mortar of the door, 
pausing a few minutes between each stroke, whilst some words were 
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repeated. Having given the last stroke, he retired a little and down 
fell the door, which made no small dust, being of brick, plaistered on 
both sides, and kept together by a frame of wood round, and supported 
on the inside with props, which, being taken away, it fell into a case 
set to receive it, for its more ready removal; the Cardinals, etc., 
entering afterwards to sing vespers, and the people by degrees following 
in most astonishing crowds. ‘There was a throne, with six palls pre- 
pared for the Pope, of crimson velvet, close by the door, but he not 
being there no use was made of it. The scaffold was hung with 
tapestry and crimson damask, with stripes of golden galoon, as are 
also all the pilasters of St. Peter’s and some other of the churches in 
the city. 

In the meantime, others of the Cardinals, etc., in cavalcade, went 
to the Campidoglio, and there divided to go to the other churches, to 
open each of their Holy Gates also ; but of this I saw nothing. . . 

I afterwards saw the Cardinals’ supper, in the Vatican Palace, 
which both for form and substance was very singular, and from hence 
went to the midnight devotions at St. Lorenzo, where I heard most 
ravishing music suited to the occasion. . . The crowd still continues 
at St. Peter’s so great with pilgrims going in at the Holy Gate upon 
their knees, that I have not yet been able to make my way through it ; 
but I have got a piece of the ruin of it, which will serve in the mean- 
time to support my devotion.! 


I may add that one is a little startled in reading an Italian 
account of the opening of the Holy Door at the Jubilee of 1750, 
to learn that “there assisted at the ceremony in a special lodge 
or grand stand magnificently decorated, his Majesty the King 
of Great Britain.” It needs an effort to remind oneself that 
under this designation we must recognize James Francis 
Edward, the Old Pretender, whose nephew, Henry Benedict, 
best known as the Cardinal of York, afterwards struck medals 
bearing his own effigy in his Cardinal’s robes, and with a legend 
which styled him Henry IX., King of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

One other memorial of the slender echoes recorded in this 
country during penal times by the rumours of the distant 
Jubilee, may be found in a broadside of 1675, decorated with 
caricatures of the Pope, &c., a copy of which is preserved in the 
British Museum. The bulk of the document consists of a sort 
of ballad in doggerel verse, but the heading runs as follows: 


1 Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, vol. v. pp. 378—380. Letter from his 
nephew, J. Jackson. 

* It is only fair to note that the legend on the reverse was, ‘‘ Gratia Dei sed non 
Voluntate Hominum,” 
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THE POPE'S GREAT YEAR OF JUBILEE 
OR THE CAaATHOLICKS ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE 
ENTERTAINMENT OF POPERY 


With an account of an eminent Mart or Fair, which is to be kept by 
his Holiness, where all sorts of Indulgencies, Pardons, Remissions, 
Relicks, Trash and Trumperies are to be exposed to sale, and may be 
had for ready money at any time of the day ; with the usual ceremonies 
thereunto appertaining. 

Therefore such sons as are desirous to imbrace the kind proffers of 
their holy Mother; are advised in the nick of time to, “Come all away.” 

Turn in, Have at all.! 


The charge has repeatedly been made, not only in such 
scurrilous publications as this, but by much more modern 
writers, that the Jubilee was regarded by the Popes as a purely 
financial speculation. This is the complexion which Mr. Lea, 
in his Hestory of Auricular Confession and Indulgences, consist- 
ently endeavours to give to the subject throughout. And yet it 
is curious how little evidence there is to suggest that the action 
of the Holy See bore a mercenary character. I may confess 
indeed that in studying the subject I have even been surprised 
to note how slender the grounds are for any such inference, 
certainly in the earlier period. With regard to the first Jubilee 
of Boniface VIII. the opinion of such a writer as Felix Rocquain 
will not be suspected. He evidently inclines to the belief that 
Boniface was inspired with a sincere desire to promote the 
unity of Christendom, to rally all Christians round the head of 
the Church, partly with the idea of organizing a new crusade, 
partly in the hope of acquiring such moral and material support 
for the Holy See as would enable him to assume a tone of 
authority in checking the pretensions of the King of France 
and the King of the Romans.? Certain it is that he appears as 
the champion of the Count of Flanders, who was then struggling 
against the tyranny of Philip the Fair, and the Flemish envoys’ 
despatches to their master are full of assurances of the Pope’s 
good-will, joined to curious details of the boldness with which 
the Pontiff was asserting his claims to supremacy.* Few men 
have been more systematically calumniated than Boniface, and 
however much we may be inclined to think his attitude extreme 


1 Roxburghe Ballads, v. iii. p. 68. 
2 Rocquain, La Cour de Rome et l’ Esprit de Réforme, vol. ii. (1895), p. 289. 
* Kervyn de Lettenhove, Recherches, p. 61. 
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in its assertion of sovereign right over temporal princes, his 
earnestness and sincerity in the cause of God and the struggle 
against the Turks are every day being more universally admitted. 
It has weighed against the Pontiff that one of the chroniclers 
who narrates the events of that time describes the officials 
appointed to receive the alms of the faithful as gathering in the 
coins with rakes. But it is equally certain that the large sum 
of money thus voluntarily offered was spent upon pious objects, 
with regard to which Cardinal Stefaneschi affords us authori- 
tative details. 

Again, in 1350 Clement VI. was not a resident in Rome, 
and could have had no direct personal interest in the gathering 
of pilgrims. So the large alms which were offered at the 
Jubilee of Nicholas V. were worthily employed by that noble 
Pontiff, to whom the writers of all schools have united in doing 
honour, in beautifying and restoring the buildings and especially 
the churches of the Eternal City. We find in the records of the 
Pope’s expenditure! that the date of the Jubilee marked a new 
and more vigorous departure in the development of all his 
schemes for the literary and artistic glory of Rome. 

I may add that there is a singularly sincere note of piety con- 
spicuous in the Bull of Nicholas V. proclaiming this Indulgence of 
1450. The Pope states that with the consent of the Cardinals and 
in the plenitude of the Apostolic power, he decrees that all who 
visit the four great churches may gain the fullest remission of 
all their sins, however grievous may be the crimes of which they 
are guilty. But he goes on to explain that all must make their 
hearts ready for the Lord, and must endeavour to change their 
lives for the better and abstain from evil deeds, and through 
the sorrow of repentance and the becoming groans of humility 
and the sacrifice of a contrite heart, with the co-operation of 
alms and other good works and pilgrimages, must be reconciled 
to the Lord, visiting the temples of the saints, of whom 
innumerable thousands repose in that Mother City, together 
with the glorious Apostles Peter and Paul. 

I do not wish to enter here upon the justification of the 
venerable and pious practice of making pilgrimage to the centre 
of Christendom. That is a large subject and might involve 
much discussion, but I may point out before concluding this inade- 
quate paper two obvious advantages which ordinarily resulted 
from the periodical concourse of pilgrims to Rome, advantages 


1 See Miintz, Zes Arts a la Cour des Papes. 
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which much outweighed in the aggregate the abuses from which, 
as I do not deny, the Jubilee pilgrimages were not always free. 
I refer in the first place to the check which was afforded to the 
strifes and discords of Christian princes by the persistent efforts 
of the Holy See to secure peace and safe conduct for the vast 
body of pilgrims coming and going on these occasions, and 
secondly to the edification, the religious education, one might 
almost say, which a visit to Rome afforded to most travellers, 
at least in the later centuries. 

I cannot dwell much upon either of these heads, but in 
illustration of the first I may venture to point to the energetic 
efforts of Clement VI. to secure peace between the Kings of 
England and France in 1350, as they are to be traced in the 
recent Calendar of Papal documents, edited by Mr. Bliss. It 
was the very central point of the great struggle which marked 
the reign of Edward III., occurring just midway between the 
Battles of Crecy and Poictiers. Clement was not entirely 
successful in his negotiations, but he did much and at least 
brought about a notable suspension of hostilities. As regards 
the whole question, it can hardly be necessary to insist that the 
recurrence of these gatherings of large masses of men in 
pilgrims’ garb, often with princes and nobles at their head, 
made on the whole for the peace of Europe. To put it upon 
no higher ground, it gave a very large number of people an 
interest in the maintenance of public tranquillity, and that in 
an age when the chances of sudden war were far greater than 
they are in our own. Even at the present day such another 
world’s fair in the heart of Europe as the forthcoming Paris 
Exhibition of 1900 is distinctly a guarantee for the influence of 
at least one powerful nation being used for a while in the cause 
of peace. 

As for the second advantage of which I have spoken, it 
seems to me beyond a doubt that during nearly all the period 
with which we are dealing the whole atmosphere of Rome, 
Roma la Santa, as it was called in reference to the constant 
spectacles of charity and piety with which it impressed the 
visitor, was in the highest degree beneficial. Even Protestant 
Englishmen bear testimony to the deep admiration which it 
called forth. The works of charity, we must not forget, have 
been of very slow growth in Protestant England. Our hospitals 
and charitable institutions may not now be put to the blush by 
those of foreign countries, but this was far from being the case 
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in the seventeenth or even the eighteenth century. It is very 
instructive to note the bitter complaints and reproaches which 
were addressed by Protestants themselves to their fellow- 
countrymen in Elizabeth’s day, on the ground of the little 
charity shown in England to the sick and the poor. “I have 
heard travellers of credit avouch,” writes Thomas Nash, the 
friend of Marlowe and Greene, “that in London is not given the 
tenth part of that alms in a week, which in the poorest besieged 
city of France is given in a day. What is our religion, all 
avarice and no good works. Because we may not build 
monasteries, or have Masses, Dirges, or Trentals, sung for our 
souls, are there no deeds of mercy which God hath enjoined 
wes 

During all these centuries Rome set an example to the 
world. Take, for instance, such a picture as this, drawn by 
a seventeenth century traveller, who, Catholic though he 
was, was no zealot, and who had more experience of foreign 
lands than almost any Englishman of his day. 


Here you shall find the Hospital of the Holy Trinity, which in the 
Jubilee Year of Clement the VIII. is found to have treated at table in 
one day Fifteen thousand pilgrims. And in the whole year Five 
hundred thousand. The last Jubilee year 1650 I myself was present 
one day, when the said hospital treated 9,000 pilgrims that day: The 
Pope himself (Innocent the X.) and many of the Cardinals having been 
there to wash the feet of the pilgrims, and to serve them at table. Add 
to this that every nation hath here its several Hospital and Refuge, with 
Church and Churchmen to serve it. As the English College, once an 
Hospital for the English ; That of the Anima for the Germans ; That 
of St. Louis for the French ; that of St. Jacomo for the Spaniards ; that 
of St. Antony of Padua for the Portuguese ; that of St. Julian for the 
Flemings ; that of St. Ambrose for the Lombards ; that of St. Ivo for 
the Bretons; that of St. Jerome for the Illyrians; that of St. Mary of 
Egypt for the Armenians, that of St. Stephen for the Hungarians, that 
of St. Stanislaus for the Poles ; besides a world of others. 


It would be easy to quote a good deal of evidence, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, for the efficiency of the Catholic hospitals 
in Italy. Howard, the philanthropist, towards the close of the 
last century, seems to find less ground for complaint in that 
country than in any other he visited. Keysler, a German 
Protestant, fifty years earlier, who was well acquainted with 
France and England as well as Italy, tells us very honestly that 


1 Nash, Christ’s Teares (Edit. 1613), p. 172. 
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“no country in the world equals Italy in the care of the poor 
and sick ;”! but I prefer to quote the well-known diary of John 
Evelyn, who visited Rome in 1644. He says: 


Hence we went to see Dr. Gibbs,? a famous poet and countryman 
of ours, who had some intendency in an Hospital built on the Via 
Triumphalis, called Christ’s Hospital, which he showed us. The 
Infirmatory where the sick lay, was paved with various coloured 
marbles, and the walls hung with noble pieces: the beds are very fair ; 
in the middle is a stately cupola, under which is an altar decked 
with divers marble statues, all in sight of the sick who may both see 
and hear Mass as they lie in their beds. The organs are very fine, and 
frequently played on to recreate the people in pain. To this joins an 
apartment destined for the orphans ; and there is a school ; the children 
wear blue, like ours in London at an hospital of the same appellation. 
Here are forty nurses who give suck to such children who are acci- 
dentally found exposed and abandoned. In another quarter are children 
of bigger growth, 450 in number, who are taught letters. In another 
500 girls, under the tuition of divers religious matrons, in a monastery, 
as it were, by itself. I was assured there were at least 2,000 more 
maintained in other places. I think one apartment had in it near 
1,000 beds; those are ina very long room, having an inner passage 
for those who attend, with as much care, sweetness, and conveniency 
as can be imagined, the Italians being generally very neat. Under the 
portico the sick may walk out and take the air. Opposite to this are 
other chambers for such as are sick of maladies of a more rare and 
difficult cure, and they have rooms apart. At the end of the long 
corridor is an apothecary’s shop, fair and very well stored ; near which 


1 The account which Keysler gives of the principal hospitals of Paris, which 
follows immediately on the above passage, is appalling, and the London hospitals 
were worse: ‘‘Za Charité and /’Hotel de Dieu, at Paris, indeed receive a great 
number of patients; but nothing of the regularity and cleanliness of the Italian 
hospitals is to be seen there. Only the lower wards of the Hoée/ de Dieu have single 
beds for each patient, and these are but few in number, and are paid for ; most of the 
other beds are for two persons, who also lie one at the head, and the other at the 
feet, and in many of the beds four patients lie in the same manner. In such a 
situation, it must necessarily fall out, that some patients who are on the mending 
hand may be obliged to lie several hours with others who are in the agonies of death ; 
and it is no very uncommon case for the dead to lie an hour or longer among the 
living ; especially if it happens that the patient dies after ten of the clock at night.” 
(Keysler’s Zravels, vol. ti. p. 345-) 

2 This Doctor Gibbs was a St. Omers’ boy, the son of a convert. In recognition 
of his remarkable skill in Latin versification, the Emperor presented him with a gold 
medal and the title of poet laureate. His fame asa physician further obtained for 
him the honorary degree of M.A. from Oxford University, a unique honour for a 
Catholic in those days. In his will he bequeathed the Emperor’s gold medal to the 
University of Oxford, where it is still preserved, and a smaller facsimile of it which 
he was accustomed to wear around his neck, was left by him to his old College of 


St. Omers. 
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are chambers for persons of better quality who are yet necessitous. 
Whatever the poor bring is, at their coming in, delivered to a treasurer 
who makes an inventory, and is accountable to them, or to their 
representatives if they die. 

To this building joins the house of the commendator, who with his 
officers attending the sick, make up ninety persons, besides a convent and 
an ample church for the friars and priests who daily attend. The 
church is extremely neat and the sacrestia is very rich. Indeed it is 
altogether one of the most pious and worthy foundations I ever saw. 
Nor is the benefit small which divers young physicians and chirurgeons 
reap by the experience they learn here amongst the sick, to whom 
those students have free access.! 


But we must not linger, and this paper may fitly end with 
the words in which Mr. Richard Lassels, the Catholic traveller 
previously quoted, sums up his impressions : 


And therefore I will conclude that seeing such singular acts of 
charity both for body and mind are practised nowhere so much as in 
Rome, it must needs be true as I assumed above that Rome beyond 
all other cities deserves to be called the Holy.? 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Evelyn’s Diary, vol. i. pp. 144, 145. 
2 R. Lassels, The Voyage of Italy, pt. ii. p. 67; pt. i. p. 11. 


























“The Scavlet Woman.” 





FROM time to time the attention of readers of this Review has 
been invited to certain aspects of “ Protestant Fiction.” When 
these essays were reprinted in a volume,! a friendly but some- 
what perfunctory reviewer expressed an opinion that, as fiction 
of this kind was a thing of the past, it was a little unnecessary 
to write about it. Asa matter of fact, the aim of the essays 
was to show how, in spite of the growth of toleration, the 
diminution of bigotry, and the spread of education, the most 
absurd fictions about the Catholic Church were daily dis- 
seminated. Since the papers were written, the supply of such 
stories has by no means diminished. On the contrary, since 
the renascence of the cruder and more vulgar kind of Pro- 
testantism—that of which Mr. Kensit is the chief apostle—there 
has been a steady growth of fiction, ranging from the volumes 
in the circulating libraries to the “penny dreadfuls,” in which 
the doctrines, practices, and ministers of the Catholic Church 
have occupied a conspicuous place. In so far as these works 
have been favourable to Catholics, they received notice in these 
pages last August ; of the others, whose “name is legion” 
—a reference to the context of this phrase will show that it is 
not inapposite—it has not seemed necessary to speak. 

But an exception must be made in favour of a novel by 
Mr. Joseph Hocking, the suggestive title of which stands at the 
head of this article. From whatever point of view we regard 
it—its large circulation, its pretensions to absolute accuracy, its 
careful avoidance of certain objectionable subjects which offer 
an irresistible attraction to prominent Protestants, or its colossal 
ineptitude—it suggests reflections which seem worth recording. 
It is only by examples of this kind that we can gauge the depth 
of the prejudice and ignorance which have yet to be overcome 
before the Church can, as it were, be brought within speaking 
distance of masses of the people in this land. Let us take these 
points in order. 

1 Protestant Fiction, Catholic Truth Society. 
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The circulation of The Scarlet Woman began in serial form 
in the Zemple Magazine, wherein by a judicious economy— 
hardly in accordance with the editorial promise that “long 
instalments ” would be given each month—it ran from October, 
1898, to September, 1899. It has also appeared in various 
newspapers, and The Christian Budget gives a first instalment 
in its issue of Dec. 13th. The publishers’ advertisement, last 
October, of the story in volume form, announced: “ First 
Edition of 6,000 sold before publication; Second Edition, 
making 10,000, sold before publication ; Third Edition, making 
15,000, now ready.” 

Its publication in the Zewple Magazine was heralded (in 
the number for September, 1898) by a “talk with the author,” 
and by a “puff preliminary” which went the round of the 
newspapers. Mr. Joseph Hocking, we learn, is one of the not 
inconsiderable number of ministers who have found literature— 
if the word may be employed in this context—more attractive 
(and more profitable) than preaching. He was minister of 
Brunswick Chapel, at Burnley, “one of the largest Methodist 
Free Churches in England.” The “ Methodist Free Church,” 
we are told, is a body which flourishes chiefly in the north of 
England, and it is in that part of the country that the novels 
both of Mr. Joseph, and his brother, Mr. Silas Hocking, are in 
particular request. Of his other books I know nothing; but 
so far as one can judge from Zhe Scarlet Woman—and “men 
of the keenest literary judgment agree that it bids fair to be 
Mr. Hocking’s greatest novel’-—their attractiveness cannot lie 
in any literary charm, which is, indeed, conspicuously absent. 
Mr. Hocking himself modestly “ventures to think it is an 
exciting tale, full of movement and adventure,” and that the 
field “seems to offer immense possibilities ;” it also shows 
“the subtle influence of Jesuit teaching,’ as well as “the 
struggle between monastic vows and the promptings of the 
human heart.” Elsewhere in the same number, we are told that 
the story is “ brilliant” and “striking ;” “it abounds with thril- 
ling incidents, and is certain to attract widespread attention ;” 
“it is a Love Story, whose threads are interwoven in the meshes 
of the Jesuit system, a subject which is just at present par- 
ticularly topical”—this sentence is an admirable example of 
the literary standard of the Temple Magazine—and “is one of 
the strangest and most thrilling we have yet published.” 

It is an ungrateful task—it seems even cruel—to cast doubt 
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upon any of the details of Mr. Hocking’s narration, much more 
to call in question its main features: and I will postpone doing 
so until I have paid a perfectly genuine tribute to that feature 
of his book which I have already singled out for approval. There 
is absolutely no reference to the matters which form the subject 
of some of Mr. Kensit’s most popular (and most indecent) publi- 
cations. Some may question how far this is due to Mr. Hocking, 
and how far to the fact that the Zemple Magazine is a respect- 
able publication, and appeals to a public who are above retailing 
filthy fictions in support of Protestant principles. It seems to 
me a hopeful sign that Protestants are beginning to recognize 
that breaches of the sixth commandment form no portion of the 
monastic code of morals: and that the “ Maria Monk” class of 
fiction, patronized as it still is by Mr. Kensit’s dzentéle and by 
Holywell Street, finds no countenance either from author or 
editor. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Hocking makes up for his reti- 
cence on this one point by the formulation of charges so appalling, 
so terrible, and so impossible, against both Jesuits and nuns, 
that it becomes necessary to examine more closely his claim to 
speak with authority. If his pretentions are unchallenged, it 
will go forth to the world, on the authority of “heads of Jesuit 
institutions,” that abduction, unlawful imprisonment, and murder 
are among the recognized methods by which their ends are 
obtained ; and that the authorities in some of the principal 
convents acknowledge openly to the passing stranger that the 
dark cell, the penance of thirty or forty years, and cruel torture, 
are among their approved forms of discipline. In a sense, it 
may be said that the very omission of the grosser kind of 
calumny renders Mr. Hocking’s pretended portrayal of con- 
ventual life more dangerous, because less disgustingly impro- 
bable, than the current Protestant fictions. It is therefore 
necessary to examine his credentials. 

We now come to consider Mr. Hocking’s claims to accuracy; 
and it must be admitted that, on his own showing, the pre- 
paration for his undertaking was varied and extensive. He 


tells us: 


[1] I did not begin to write it until I had read an immense amount 
of history with regard to the Reformation. [2] I had been preparing 
a series of addresses on the history of the Catholic Church, and my 
mind became pretty well saturated with its peculiar doctrines and 
dogmas. [3] I also read the life of St. Ignatius and the history of the 
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Society of Jesus, and tried to understand something of its influence 
on character and life. . . . [4] I had seen the working of Roman 
Catholicism on the Continent and in Palestine, but I had never studied 
it in relation to the life of Great Britain. [5] I therefore [!] went to 
Ireland, and had long and interesting conversations with many Catholic 
priests. [6] I was received with boundless kindness by the heads of 
the Jesuit institutions. [7] Men of the highest positions in the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland cordially welcomed me, and gave me all 
the information I desired. They knew I was a Protestant—I made no 
secret of that, or of my purpose in visiting them—but they offered me 
every facility for securing information, and were most ready to help me 
in my work. [8] I visited some of the principal monasteries and 
convents, read their rules, saw their methods of life and study. 


The foregoing extract is not what Dr. Horton calls a 
“conflation :” I have merely added numbers for the convenience 
of reference. It is pleasant to notice how at the very outset 
Mr. Hocking gives the death-blow to that notion of secrecy and 
mystery which the Protestant mind loves to associate with 
Catholics in general and with Jesuits in particular. An avowed 
Protestant with the “purpose” of writing a novel, showing (as 
Mr. Hocking tells us) “the subtle influences of Jesuit training,” 
is “cordially welcomed,” receives “boundless kindness” and 
“every facility” from the “heads of Jesuit institutions,’ and 
“men of the highest position” in the Church vied with 
each other in being “most ready to help (him) in (his) work.” 
Nay, more; “some of the principal convents and monasteries,” 
for whose inspection some are so anxious, laid “ their rules, their 
methods of life and study,” open to Mr. Hocking’s gaze: who 
will, after this, be able to maintain belief in the mysteries of 
the convent? 

I am the better able to examine Mr. Hocking’s claims to 
credence, because, with a frankness and courtesy which I gladly 
acknowledge, he has been good enough to supplement his 
published statement by more definite information as to the 
sources of his knowledge. The book was written, he tells me, 
“not as a polemic, but as a romance;” but unfortunately, if 
words mean anything, the printed account claims for it an 
authenticity beyond what is usually attributed to works of 
fiction. I take his statements from the passage already quoted. 

Nos. 1—4 may be dismissed briefly with the remark that 
there is no trace anywhere in the book of study or reading other 
than such as might be obtained from any ordinary Protestant 
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manual of controversy. Mr. Hocking has never published his 
addresses “on the history of the Church,” but his curious con- 
trasting of “doctrines and dogmas” leads one to doubt how far 
he has assimilated either our teaching or our terminology—a 
doubt which is strengthened by the novel itself. It is impossible, 
for instance, to decide what meaning Mr. Hocking attaches to the 
word “ vocation,” which is of frequent occurrence: it sometimes 
seems equivalent to the taking of vows: the Jesuit Superior 
says to the novice, who had spent two years in an “ Institution 
for Novitiates” (szc) :1 


In a few days you will be able to take the vows of our most Holy 
Order,? . . . you are fully prepared for your vocation ?* 
It is long years since I lived in the world. I have been preparing 


for my vocation.‘ 


But this explanation does not always apply. 

Father Relly, although “ apparently about eight-and-twenty,”® 
was a Jesuit priest: Mr. Hocking’s reading of the history and 
constitutions of the Society has not made known to him that 
its members are not usually ordained priests until thirty-three. 
All, or many of the priests in a Jesuit house seem to hear the 
confessions of the inmates of a “nunnery attached to this 
[the same] building.”® 

The “ Mother Superior” of several preceding pages suddenly 
becomes “the Abbess” on p. 199; the Jesuits are styled 
“monks,”* and their houses, monasteries; the door of the 
“Institution for Novitiates” is opened by “a young man in 
monk’s attire.” These are but illustrations of the faulty 
terminology which permeates the book, and which, while 
sufficiently accurate for the Protestant reader, betrays to a 
Catholic the ignorance of the author. 

Passing by the singularly Hibernian proceeding of going to 
Ireland to study Catholicism in Great Britain, we come to more 
definite statements. The “heads of the Jesuit institutions” 
received Mr. Hocking with “boundless kindness,” which he has 
requited by endeavouring to fasten upon them the most hateful 
crimes. Mr. Hocking names to me Father Finlay as one of 
his informants, and says he gave “a complete outline of the 
training of the Jesuit priest, from his novitiate to his solemn 


1 Pp, 52. 
* Imagine a Jesuit speaking of ‘‘ the Society ” as ‘‘ our most Holy Order ah 
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vows.” Father Finlay—who, by the way, is not the “head of a 
Jesuit institution ”—writes to me: 


I gave Mr. Hocking no other information about the methods of 
the Society, than is contained in any of the many works on its aims 
and its discipline which are at the disposition of the public, but of 
which Mr. Hocking appeared to be altogether ignorant. 


Mr. Hocking also visited Milltown Park, where he saw 
Father Sutton; but “he got no information from me,” 
writes Father Sutton, “except what he could have got 
from any one, or from books easily procurable.” The 
“cordial welcome,” the extensive “information,” and _ the 
“readiness to help,’ which Mr. Hocking acknowledges with 
such effusion, seem to reduce themselves in both these 
cases to such communications of knowledge as would in 
common courtesy be extended to any ordinary and not too 
intelligent inquirer. 

But besides the Jesuits, “men of the highest positions in the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland cordially welcomed [him] 
and gave [him] all the information [he] desired.” ‘Men of 
the highest position”—a Cardinal, perhaps; an Archbishop 
assuredly ; a Bishop at least? No, none of these. “All I saw 
were, I believe,” Mr. Hocking wrote to me, “ Jesuit priests, with 
one exception.” Was that exception a Bishop? I asked. “ No,” 
replies Mr. Hocking, “I did not see a Bishop in Ireland. The 
exception to which I referred was a parish priest, whose church 
is situated some few miles from Killalloo [szc]; I ¢Aink that is 
the name of the place.” This worthy priest, whose name even 
does not remain in Mr. Hocking’s memory, will be astonished, 
if he ever sees this paper, to find himself pluralized into “men 
in the Church: is it uncharitable to 


” 


of the highest positions 
suppose that the “cordial welcome” and “readiness to help” 
are susceptible of similar reduction ? 

“The principal monasteries and convents” whose “ methods 
of life and study” were laid open to Mr. Hocking’s inspection, 
resolve themselves into “the Loretta [ste] Convent, Dublin.” 
But besides this Mr. Hocking tells me that “a lady who was 
acting fro tem.as Mother Superior of a convent, gave me as 
much information as she was able concerning the daily life of 

1 It will be noted (see No. 3) that Mr. Hocking said he had ‘‘ tried to understand 


something of the influence and life of the Society ” defore he went to Ireland ; his 
efforts do not seem to have been very successful. 
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the nuns.” “I asked for printed rules,” he continues, “ but was 
unable to obtain them.” Yet in the course of his interview (see 
No. 7 above) he distinctly says he “read the rules” of “the 
principal monasteries and convents”! As to their “methods 
of life and study,” those who have been privileged to share 
the hospitality of religious houses—Jesuit, Benedictine, Domi- 
nican, or what not—know that this does not involve a parti- 
cipation in the community life: even the most credulous will 
hardly believe that the casual Protestant visitor would have 
access to domestic details from which the invited Catholic guest 
is excluded. 

In justice to Mr. Hocking, I must add that he tells me that 
he has in his possession “letters from the Mother Superior of a 
convent, telling (him) how the Church regarded those nuns who 
by any chance went back to the world; also she enlarged upon 
the distinction between ‘simple’ and ‘solemn’ vows.” Nor is 
this all. Although “the novel is fiction pure and simple,” “an 
ex-Catholic priest” recently told Mr. Hocking in a letter, that 
“it describes what has happened, and is happening every day 
Is Mr. Hocking acquainted with the 
“ ex- 


in one form or another.” 
reputation attaching to some of the most prominent 
Catholic priests”? Presumably not, or he would hardly attach 
much value to their testimony. 

This, however, seems to Mr. Hocking confirmation strong, 
and appears to show that even when he thinks he is writing 
fiction he is really describing fact. So it is not surprising that 
the converse is true, and that his facts are fictions. For let us 
put side by side his printed account and his private admissions. 


Mr. Hocking in private letters. 


He was received by Father 
Thomas Finlay and by Father 
Sutton only one of whom is the 
head of a Jesuit institution. 

“All I saw were Jesuit priests 
with one exception, . . . a parish 


Mr. Hocking in Temple Magazine. 
I was received by the 
heads of Jesuit institutions. 


Men of the highest position in 
the Catholic Church in Ireland 





cordially welcomed me. 

I visited some of the principal 
monasteries 
and convents, 


priest whose church is some few 
miles from Killalloo” [sic]. 
[None mentioned]. 


* Loretta Convent, Dublin.” 


1 It is right to say that Mr. Hocking was told that the information asked for was 


for use in a review of his book. 
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read their rules, “T asked for printed rules, but 
could not obtain them.” 

saw their methods of life and ! 

study. 

I should like to obtain Dr. Horton’s opinion as to whether 
Mr. Hocking’s statements come up to the high standard of 
truthfulness which he theoretically upholds, and the maintenance 
of which distinguishes so favourably the Protestant minister 
from the Catholic priest. 

I will now give a brief summary of the story, premising that 
almost every page affords matter for comment, for laughter, or 
for indignation, according as misunderstanding, misconception, 
or misrepresentation predominates. 

Jack Gray and Gertrude Winthrop quarrelled. Both being 
“of a religious turn of mind,” and Roman Catholics, it was 
natural for Jack to “determine in his despair to enter the 
Roman priesthood,” while Gertrude took “a similar course.” 
This of course constantly happens—in books; and equally of 
course they were “in reality breaking their hearts” for each 
other. Neither could get out. Here I pause to inquire whether 
Mr. Hocking’s Irish informants encouraged him to believe that 
novices are received on such insufficient grounds? But such a 
question is idle: for every one knows or should know that they 
would have been sent away at once as not having the true signs 
of a “vocation,” or call from God. Even if by some accident 
these motives had escaped notice at first, they could not fail 
to have been detected during their noviceship of two years; 
and they would assuredly have been told that by staying they 
would infallibly make themselves miserable, and that they had 
better return to the world. However, in Mr. Hocking’s pages, 
they could not get out; so Norman Lancaster—an idle man 
whom one would not hesitate to describe as a cad, if both 
Mr. Hocking and himself were not so sure that he was a 
“ gentleman ”—went over to Ireland, with the intention of seeing 
each of them and restoring them to each others’ arms. Jack 
had been a Jesuit novice for two years, and was “imbued with 
all the sophisms of the order,” and Gertrude was “closely 
guarded by her superiors,” though “not so closely immured ” as 
she would have been if she had taken vows.! 

Lancaster set off to Ireland; but his intention was divined 
by Father Ritzoom, a Jesuit of the deepest dye, with “a mind 
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like a corkscrew,”! a “repellent expression of face, thick lips, 
deep-set, searching eyes, raven-black hair, blue chin, large head, 
of the shape which is often designated as square,” which he 
“did not easily lose,” and “a soft and musical voice.”? It is 
unnecessary to say that he was disguised—in a “long, heavy 
ulster” and “a suit of blue-black cloth, rather rough in texture, 
the coat being short and double-breasted.” He travelled across 
with Lancaster, and with him was another Jesuit, Father Relly, 
who plays a useful part in making it plain to the Protestant 
mind that all Jesuits are not as clever as they are supposed to 
be. He also was disguised, in a tweed suit and a moustache, 
which latter Lancaster at once detected to be false. Having 
told two or three unnecessary lies on his arrival in Dublin, 
Relly disguised himself still further—this time in drink: then 
he took to gambling, lost, and gave an I.0.U. which he signed 
“Father Relly”—that being apparently the usual way in which 
Jesuits write their names. 

Lancaster paid his debt, and Relly told him all about his 
career, and how the tweed suit had brought back to him the old 
days before he “ceased to be a man and became a Jesuit.” 
Then Lancaster went to the “Institution for Novitiates” (or 
“monastery ”) where Jack Gray was “immured.” Having “tried 
to formulate plans for entering the old castellated building,” it 
suddenly occurred to him to go up to the front door and ring, 
and by this bold expedient he obtained admission. “A quiet 
inoffensive-looking man with large, mild eyes and a somewhat 
ruddy face”—a new kind of Jesuit, but doubtless disguised— 
came in with “a small, black book,’ and asked Lancaster 
“in a low tone” if he had come for confession, but Lancaster 
said he had come to see Jack Gray. (It may be noted here, 
once for all, that the fact that Lancaster was not on this and on 
almost every other occasion kicked out of the room, speaks 
volumes for the Jesuit training ; a more offensive personage it 
would be impossible to conceive.) The priest did not seem 
inclined to allow this, but when Lancaster said: 


It strikes me as peculiar, aye, and would appear very strange to the 
3ritish public, if a University graduate who has become a novice was 
not allowed to see an old friend of his brother, 


“the superior seemed to be in deep thought for a few minutes,” 
and finally succumbed. The interview came off, a priest (who 
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is also styled a “brother”) concealed in the next room taking 
it all down in shorthand. 

The interview contains much that is remarkable, but we 
must pass on. At its conclusion, Lancaster was invited to stay 
to dinner, which he did, though “he was careful not to drink 
anything. In spite of the evident [apparent ?] good-will of the 
priests, he was afraid.” (Just as if they couldn't have put 
powdered glass in his pudding!) Then they sent him to the 
station ; and on his way he was dragged from his carriage and 
chloroformed. When he regained consciousness he was Father 
Ritzoom’s prisoner. The wily Jesuit soon visited his victim, 
“clad in ecclesiastical attire, and the garb made his presence 
more imposing.”! They had a long and curiously worded 
discussion—“‘What do you adduce from it,’ said Ritzoom ”2— 
in which Lancaster talked like Dr. Horton’s anti-Catholic 
lectures, but with an added vulgarity to which Dr. Horton is a 
stranger. Next day, Relly waited upon him, and Lancaster 
availed himself of his knowledge of the Father’s Dublin esca- 
pade to suggest that he, Lancaster, should gain access in the 
disguise of a priest to Gertrude Winthrop, whom he discovered 
—how, is not stated—to be in the nunnery which was “another 
part of the same building”[!]* Does Mr. Hocking mean his 
readers to understand that he saw or knows of any convent 
of nuns in such relations to a Jesuit house? They will certainly 
suppose that this is his intention: it is even more certain that 
no such proximity exists. ; 

Relly will not allow what is asked of him—although later on 
he yields, and this English “gentleman” carries out his pro- 
gramme—but he agrees to tell Gertrude to meet Lancaster at 
midnight in the convent garden. This he does, after she had 
confessed to him “her love, her fears, her struggles, her desires.” 
Here is Father Relly’s conversation with his penitent : 


** And do you desire to destroy this love?” asked the priest. 
“TI do not know,” was the reply; “sometimes I think I do, at 


1 Presumably he wore a cassock, but Mr. Hocking cannot resist these appeals 
to the gallery. Of this there is an excellent example on p. 313, where the preacher 
is described as ‘‘arrayed in gorgeous robes,” although the picture opposite depicts 
him quite accurately in surplice and preaching stole. 

* P. So, 

3 ¢g., ‘‘There are three kinds of fools: fools, blithering fools, and typical, 
lisping, high-church, frocked curates. At any rate, that is the opinion of the 
intelligent Englishman.” (p. 89.) 

* P. 122. 
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others it is as dear to meas my own life—aye! dearer than life, for 
without it all is blackness.” 

* And do you still desire to take vows ?” 

“When I think of the torments of the lost I do; but, oh! the 
memory of my love is very sweet to me.” 

The priest hesitated a second, then he said: “ Yours is a strange 
case, my daughter, and I am going to inflict a strange penance; 
perchance it will lead to a removal of your difficulties.” 

“Yes, father,” said the novice; “ what is it ?” 

“T wish you to go to the eastern wall of your garden to-night at 
midnight. I think a messenger will come to you. Keep this a secret 
from the Reverend Mother.” ! 


Lancaster’s interview with Gertrude (Sister Theresa) duly 
comes off, and is followed by another with Sister Constance— 
a real nun this time who had taken vows, and whose “contralto 
voice, full of music and beauty,” so impressed Lancaster that 
he promptly fell in love with her. His affection, as they say 
in books, “was reciprocated.” Her character may be estimated 
from the fact that Lancaster said to himself, “She is a lady, 
and priestcraft has not killed the fact.”* They continued to 
hold secret nocturnal interviews in the grounds—a thing hardly 
in accordance with custom or convention, even had the lady not 
been a nun—accompanied with somewhat unnecessarily detailed 
demonstrations of affection; but when Lancaster said: “No 
power on earth can separate us now,” he reckoned without his 
host, Father Ritzoom, who was standing by, and who observed : 
“It is my duty to tell you that you are quite mistaken.” 

Then followed a long course of lying, threats, dark cells, 
bread and water, and all the other features of convent life 
familiar to readers of Protestant fiction, including “ discipline, 
prayer, and the virtue of that blessed relic of St. Theresa.” 
By these attractive methods Constance was induced to see the 
beauty of religion. Then she was taken away in a closed 
carriage by two women, “clothed from head to foot in black,” 
whose “faces were completely hidden.”* These were Sister 
Ursula and Sister Mary, who were kept busy at this kind of 
work, and who “travelled a great deal.” * Which of all the nuns 
belonged to the Convent of “Our Mother of Good Counsel” and 
which to the Sacred Heart, I do not know, and I do not think 
Mr. Hocking knows either; they seem mixed. But Sisters 
Ursula and Mary and their convoy turned up at a convent near 
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Southgate, Middlesex; and Lancaster, who had left his prison, 
promptly found them out, with the aid of Relly (who had turned 
up again, more idiotic than ever), a disguise, some private 
detectives, and a cabman. Such a combination, one would 
have thought, might have been a match for Father Ritzoom ; 
but it was not. I have said that Mr. Hocking deliberately 
charges Jesuits with murder when this is necessary for their 
purpose: this charge will be found on p. 237, in the mouth 
of Relly, who, having told the story of an accidental poisoning, 


adds: 


If Ritzoom wanted to kill a man, he would take a similar course, 
except that nothing would depend on accident. If he so desired he 
would get you out of his way, only he would do it in such a way that 
nothing could be traced to him. 


By such gross and calumnious insinuations does Mr. Hocking 
reward the “boundless kindness ” of the Irish Jesuits. 

Lancaster got a ladder and carried Sister Constance down 
in his arms. But Father Ritzoom or his agent was at the 
bottom ; the ladder was shaken, Lancaster fell to the ground, 
a stunning blow rendered him insensible, and for a week he lay 
unconscious in a London hospital. 

Then he went home, and “The Rev. Anthony Ritzoom, 
S.J.,> sent in his card. He told him that Constance was a 
hopeless cripple—which of course was a lie, but he had reflected 
that “even Newman said a man was justified in deception if 
thereby he could serve the cause of God, while Prunes (sic) 
as well as St. Alfonso de Liguori both taught the same.”? 
He proceeded to “warn” Lancaster that 


“we allow nothing to stand in the way of accomplishing our purpose 
. the shepherd will have a keen look-out for the wolf, and—e 


will have no mercy on the wolf,? . . . the Church will not deal lightly 
with the man who will drag one of her children to perdition,. . . if 


ever there is an obstacle in the way of a precious soul, we remove the 
obstacle.” * 
“T shall be sorry to harm him,” he said when he got outside, “ but 


—well, I have warned him.” 

Then there comes an interval of years, during which Gertrude 
has become a Mother Superior, while Jack Gray was an 
eloquent preacher. Lancaster spent his time and his income 
“hunting up information concerning the convents of Europe ;” 
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he “also employed the cleverest detectives in London,” with the 
usual result. (I may note incidentally that when Mr. Hocking 
attempts to describe a Catholic service, he runs Newman’s 
classical “ Scripture-reader ” very close.) Then Lancaster went 
to see Gertrude, whom he addressed with his habitual grace and 
charm : 


“Look you, Gertrude Winthrop,” he said, “this is not another 
Jesuit trick, is it? It is not a lie to throw me ona false scent? ... 
Tell me, is this a hoax?” 


It was no hoax ; Constance was supposed to be dying ; and 
for some reason, inexplicable to any one less “ saturated ” than 
Mr. Hocking with the “peculiar doctrines and dogmas of Rome,” 
Father Relly was travelling “night and day” from the Continent 
to hear her “dying confession,”! although Gertrude said she 
could not live to see him, and no other confessor had been 
provided ! 

Lancaster rushed back to London, waylaid the idiot Relly, 
changed clothes with him, went to the convent, lied like a pick- 
pocket—apparently remembering and adopting the principles 
attributed by Mr. Hocking to Newman—administered a restora- 
tive, made Constance speak (in italics), and finally carried her off ! 

The poor girl was ill, and the interview was exciting, so she 
had to have a nurse, and a doctor, who “was by religion a 
Presbyterian, and as a consequence was much in sympathy with 
what [Lancaster] had done.” Then Father Ritzoom and Jack 
Gray turned up, and Ritzoom said, “For a man to enter a 
convent, and through lies and fraud to take away ” But 
Lancaster interrupted what seems to have been a fair statement 
of what had occurred. 

Then the Jesuit resolved “to play his last, his final card.” 
By forged letters he obtained a change of nurse. The new 
nurse was a Papist, under Ritzoom’s direction, and Constance 
was to have been smuggled out of the window—she was on the 
ground-floor. Frustrated in this, Ritzoom developed a still 
more mysterious plot—so mysterious that I am not clear about 
it myself. Any way, that too was frustrated. The marriage 
duly came off, and they went to the “sunny South.” Thus was 
Protestant virtue rewarded, and Jesuit vice punished. 

I must ask the reader to take my word for it, that there is 
hardly a page in this monstrous book that does not contain 
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some misrepresentation of Catholic teaching or practice. This 
article is already too long, and the reiterated evidence of igno- 
rance and incapacity becomes monotonous, and even wearisome. 
It is true that it is chiefly the Jesuits who are animadverted 
upon, but this is because Mr. Hocking, like other ill-informed 
persons, apparently regards the Society as co-extensive with 
the Catholic Church. But the lay Catholic is not allowed to 
pass without misrepresentation. The ineffable I.ancaster—who 
has “read Church history and theology ”—says : 

Suppose England were to become Catholic, what would be the next 
result to the community? What if we prayed to the Virgin Mary, the 
saints, and accepted all the rest of the paraphernalia [a favourite word 
with Mr. Hocking], how should we be the better? I should perform 
all your ceremonies, I should be sprinkled with holy water, I should 
kiss the cross on certain occasions, I should mumble a set of words at 
stated times—what then ?? 


This is Mr. Hocking’s conception of the spiritual life of a 
Catholic! It is no wonder that 


Ritzoom rose to his feet. ‘It is useless to talk,” he said. ‘You 
do not understand ; you are blind.” 


This is the most charitable verdict that can be passed on the 
writer of The Scarlet Woman. 

It may be said that Mr. Hocking expresses admiration of 
the sincerity and earnestness of the Jesuits. This is true, but 
he does so in such a manner as to disparage by his very 
admiration. It is a “wonderful organization—which can 
destroy the individuality of many thousands of men;”? a 
“system-as relentless as fate;”* the Jesuits had “implicit 
faith,” but this was not strange, because “they had stultified 
the critical faculty ; they had destroyed a great part of their 
lives ;”* their constitutions are wonderful, but they “undermine 
manhood ;”® they are “suspicious and subtle minded;”® the 
“Jesuit order” possesses “unknown forces.”? I have read no 
book in which every prejudice which pervades the Protestant 
mind with regard to the Society of Jesus is so sedulously 
emphasized and insisted upon—and that on the pretended 
authority of the Jesuits themselves. 

It remains to be added that the Protestant press hails with 
enthusiasm this addition to the great anti-Jesuit tradition. The 
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first review said of the book—I quote the publisher’s advertise- 
ment—“ Powerful and human from beginning to end, and 
throbbing with the moral healthiness of a work by a writer who, 
while he interests more than many who merely interest, has the 
right purpose of inculcating truths that lead to healthiness of 
life and human endeavour.” This sentence is more enthusiastic 
than intelligible ; but it no doubt indicates the verdict of the 
lower middle class upon Mr. Hocking’s latest novel. An 
intelligent non-Catholic reader will agree with the Sjectator, 
which said : 


An illustration of a gentleman descending a ladder with a nun in 
his arms, combined with the title Zhe Scarlet Woman, tell us what to 
expect from Mr. Hocking’s book. When nuns want to leave a 
nineteenth-century convent in the British Isles, a far more convenient 
method is to walk out of the front door. 


JAMES BRITTEN 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THOUGH our work is mainly biographical, we cannot omit all 
description of a campaign which had such grave results for 
nearly all those with whom we have made acquaintance. 

Large masses of men have already been embodied. Muro 
and the Rénavra forces have already joined the Duke. The 
greater part of the first army of Avenka is already on its way 
through the forest lands. It is assumed on what seems good 
evidence, that the authorities of Kara have no fear of an attack 
from the east. There is nothing whatever, so far as is at present 
known, to hinder the progress of the Avenka forces, except the 
solitary fort which commands the way between Kara and the 
forest. This, though fully sufficient as a protection against any 
attack from the natives, is useless to impede the progress of a 
regular army. Avené will command in person a second army, 
which will join the Duke and the King of Renavra; but some 
little time must elapse ere she is ready to march. 

The nobleman who held the chief command of the Emperor’s 
forces was. regarded as a successful soldier, a man of mature 
age, who had been trained in military service from early youth. 
He had spent the greater part of his life in putting down local 
rebellions ; both Hulon and Sessos had known him during their 
stay at Kara, and considered him an expert in his profession ; 
whether he was anything beyond this they possessed little 
means of judging. He had never been placed in circumstances 
where genius, if he had it, could have become manifest. Such 
was also the case with the King of Renavra, whose experience 
of war was confined to repulsing the barbarians who from time 
to time crossed the La. 

The Duke and the King of Renavra had determined to give 
the invaders battle on the northern side of the range of hills 
which divided the dukedom from the Kara territories. There 
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were good reasons for this. They knew that the commander 
of the Emperor’s forces was well practised in mountain warfare. 
There could, therefore, be no hope whatever of entangling him 
in the passes. The Duke was not unnaturally desirous that the 
desolation of war should not fall on his own people. 

When Klemenké and Sessos joined the army they found it 
posted in shady and well-watered places on the northern slopes. 
A slight protection for their camp was afforded by the stream 
which separated the territories. Contrary to their expectation 
they were accommodated by the shelter of a house. There was 
a village owned by one of the chief vine-growers in the neigh- 
bourhood, and he willingly placed such accommodation as he 
had at their service. 

There were only three possible avenues by which the 
invading army could enter the ducal territory. First, there was 
the broad depression, far too wide to be called a pass, now 
occupied by the forces of Renavra. Then there was a somewhat 
wide gorge, where the Duke was posted with the greater part of 
his own forces, and lastly, there was a narrow pass to the east, 
which was, so far as they knew at present, in no way protected. 
It seemed to them unnecessary to guard this place, for though 
the land might, and in times of peace often was entered by this 
channel, no one who had a rudimentary knowledge of the art 
of war would ever think of forcing his way into a hostile country 
by a route so surrounded by dangers. 

Klemenké and her husband came by the railway, which was 
now devoted entirely to the work of transferring men and stores 
to what it was believed would soon be the scene of action. They 
found the King of Renavra surrounded by officers, to whom he 
was issuing orders. 

“T am very glad you have arrived, Klemenké,” he said. 
“Take your own guards as an escort, and go at once to the 
Duke and tell him that if it be in any way possible, he is to 
send some of his people, by the mountain pathways, to find 
out whereabouts the Queen’s army is. The enemy is not in 
sight yet. Much depends on our forming a junction with 
the forest army at the proper time. If it can take Kara 
in the rear while she is engaged with us, the victory must 
be ours. If not, all we have to do—if we can—is to hold our 
own without giving battle until further forces arrive through the 
cave. I have telegraphed, urging the utmost speed. According 
to Avené’s calculations when I left her, they cannot be here 
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at present. Her desire to repress the war-fever and to avoid 
useless expenditure of blood and treasure has caused the loss 
of very precious time.” 

Klemenké and Sessos departed on their mission at once. 
They found the Duke posted at a most advantageous point, 
where his artillery could command the greater part of the gorge. 
If he were not called away to support Muro in his far more 
perilous position, there could be little doubt of his being able 
for a time to hold his own against any power Kara might hurl 
against him. 

“The weakness of our position,” he said, “consists in the 
King’s total want of heavy artillery. They could not come 
through the cave, and have had to be sent by the way of the 
forest, and I have no means whatever of ascertaining how far 
the Queen’s army has proceeded on its journey. Many of these 
slopes and fastnesses belong to Kara. I have not a single man 
with me who has ever visited them.” 

This was painful news. All were for a moment silent. 

“Where is the chief of the wild men?” Klemenké inquired. 
“He must know these wilds, and is certainly to be depended 
upon.” 

“ He may be trusted,” said the Duke, “ but I have never seen 
him since the interview at which you were present. I cannot 
guess to a thousand miles where he is.” 

“T can,” said Klemenké. “I am sure he is near here. He 
desires above all things to_serve you, and both he and his 
mother are also anxious to satisfy themselves as to whether I 
am a bad spirit or a goddess.” 

The Duke smiled. “I think it not improbable that he may 
be near us, and I am sure he will do all he can for me; but then 
the poor creature knows nothing of a game such as this. His 
notion of war is confined to hiding behind a stone and shooting 
some one,” he said. 

“Knowledge of the art of war has nothing to do with the 
matter,” Klemenké said. “If he is once made to understand 
that you and I desire intelligence of Avené’s army, he will do 
the best he can to acquire it for us. Give me a guide among 
these crags, as far as the third pass, and I do not fear finding 
him.” 

The Duke shook his head. “You are a heroine,” he said, 
“but it cannot be thought of. He or his people may murder 
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“Tt is most unlikely after what has happened. He must 
already know of the forces that have come through the cave. 
To him they will appear innumerable, and he and his mother, 
till I have power to undeceive them, will look on me as a 
divine being. It is for me he is on the watch. If you or 
Sessos go or send, you will not find him or his people, but they 
will devoutly crowd around me,” Klemenké replied. 

The Duke hesitated. He felt that what the Princess said 
was highly probable, but he shrunk from imposing on her a 
task which seemed so highly dangerous. So he turned to her 
husband to ask his opinion—perhaps to induce him to exercise 
his authority. Like many other people when in difficulty, where 
his desires impelled him one way and his sense of right another, 
he hoped to get rid of responsibility by throwing the burden of 
decision on some one else. 

“Tt will be better to let her do as she likes,” Sessos said. 
“ Avenka women, and my wife especially, are so different from 
those I have known elsewhere, that I dare not undertake to try 
to hinder her ; but I think the action extremely dangerous.” 

Looks are sometimes more eloquent than words. Klemenkeé 
did not speak, but the loving glance her dark eyes shot towards 
her husband showed the depth of her gratitude for his supreme 
trustfulness. 

“TI am going then at once, that is, as soon as the moon 
rises,” she said. ‘“ You, Sessos, go back to Muro and tell him 
what I am doing. He understands me and will, I am sure, see 
that all is right; the Duke must lend you some guards to 
accompany you on your return. I shall require those we brought 
with us. They are from Avenka, and I know them all 
personally.” 

As she finished speaking, she left the tent to give orders 
regarding the necessary preparations for her night adventure. 

“ Lovely, enthusiastic creature,” exclaimed the Duke, as she 
departed. His feelings were deeply moved. Out of the pages 
of old romance he had never encountered in woman a devotion 
at once so simple and so heroic. “It is a risk too terrible to 
think of,” he continued ; “cannot you prevail on her to desist ? 
If she will do so, I will go myself.” 

“ Assuredly not,” replied Sessos. “The Avenka women are 
trained to think and act from early childhood. With all the 
gentle virtues which distinguish the best sort of women of other 
lands, they seem never to be at a loss in an emergency. Her 
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promptness in carrying off Alé, and her wisdom in freeing poor 
Britna, are marvels to my duller understanding. She may be 
fortunate or unfortunate, of that I cannot prophesy ; but I am 
quite sure she has some sagacious plan in her head, which, 
however it may turn out, we shall admire, if ever we come to 
know it.” 

Having made her arrangements, she retired to the Duke’s 
quarters until the moon arose, and then at once took her 
departure. So far as her husband and the Duke could see, she 
had but little fear of danger. Her troop of faithful followers 
was under the command of an experienced officer, who had seen 
much service in wild border warfare. 

Sessos returned sadly. He had said to the Duke exactly 
what he felt, but could not help being oppressed by the dread of 
impending evils. His admiration for his wife was unbounded, 
and his experience of her character, short as it had been, had 
convinced him that she was one of those very few persons in 
whom it is safe to place unlimited trust. He believed that if he 
could gather up in his own brain all the converging lines of 
thought which met in hers, he should regard her expedition with 
favour ; but he could not disguise from himself that contingencies 
might occur which would place her in extreme danger. The 
feelings of the men of the hills were to him an unknown quantity, 
and the harrowing thought would intrude that even if the 
chieftain and his mother had made themselves believe that 
Klemenké was their own tribal goddess, it by no means followed 
that all the members of their tribe would at once accept the 
same wild, but at the present juncture, most convenient super- 
stition. He was cheered, though somewhat surprised, to find 
that Muro was proud of the spirit Klemenké had shown. His 
tone of feeling could not arise from callousness, for Sessos had 
seen a hundred proofs of the fraternal affection which existed 
between the King and his two cousins. 

Early on the following morning the King of Naverac landed 
and visited the camp. He had pleasant news to communicate. 
His great western colony had sent a large part of its fleet to aid 
him. Now these vessels had arrived, the power of Naverac so 
much exceeded that of Kara, on the water, that it would at any 
time be feasible for the King to bombard the great city from 
the sea. There were the strongest motives for avoiding such a 
course as long as possible. Were such a line of action pursued, 
the destruction of human life and precious works of art must be 
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enormous, and the result would follow that for ages to come 
bitter hatreds must remain, which would be certain to blaze up 
whenever there seemed a pretence for war. Though not present 
to join in the consultation, both were sure that the Duke would 
concur with them in this. They knew that he had no wish to 
injure Kara for motives of personal revenge. He felt indeed 
if the power of the great Empire were permanently crippled, 
that a period of anarchy must ensue, which would be most 
harmful to a great part of the civilized world. 

Hulon had been with them some time ere it occurred to him 
to inquire after Klemenké. When at last his thoughts turned 
in her direction, he imagined that at the last moment she had 
decided not to face the perils of the conflict. When he was told 
of the desperate service on which she had gone, he was not a 
little indignant at what he regarded as his brother’s thoughtless 
rashness in permitting his wife to undertake a task of such 
extreme danger. Muro did not rise in his estimation when he 
took some pains to demonstrate that according to the customs 
of Avenka there was nothing wonderful in a woman perilling her 
life for the welfare of her people. 

Klemenké knew that the route would be familiar to her 
guides until she arrived at the entrance of the eastern gorge. 
When that point was reached she would find herself in a region 
with which they were unfamiliar, but she hoped to be able to 
pick up information as she went along. Should, however, the 
dread of war have driven away the shepherds in a southern 
direction, the only chance Klemenké would have of fulfilling her 
mission would be wandering up and down near the snow-line 
until she should come in contact with some of those of whom 
she was in search. 

The short summer night was soon over, but when the sun 
arose the mountain slopes were enveloped in a fog so dense that 
Klemenké could see little further than she had done in the 
night. This was irritating, for not only must it, if continued, 
deprive her of much of the enjoyment which otherwise she 
could not fail to derive from her adventurous journey, but it 
might also hinder the savages of whom she was in search from 
descrying her cavalcade. If the mists would but clear away, it 
was certain that she must be seen, for there was with her, not 
only a pretty large body of horse, but also the guides and super- 
numeraries with the sumpter-horses. 

It was early in the morning when the party came to a halt. 
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At the point where the steep and rugged pass began there was 
an irregular building which in other lands might have been 
dignified by the name of an inn. Here, where excise laws were 
unknown, it may be better to avoid giving it any distinctive 
appellation. It was a place where, before the railway was 
constructed, the men who took trains of pack-horses from one 
territory to the other were accustomed to refresh themselves 
and often pass the night. There was a small stone-built house, 
the residence of the master of the establishment, his wife and 
daughter, and adjoining it a large timber structure for the 
accommodation of wayfarers. The owner of the place was a 
master-shepherd ; he was away looking after the flocks. The 
mistress was employed milking the goats. The only person to be 
seen when Klemenké rode up was a bright-looking girl, who was 
engaged in house-work. She was not a little astonished at the 
new arrivals, but as she had observed the route by which they 
had come, she knew they must be friends. On Klemenke’s 
inquiring if they could be accommodated with food for them- 
selves and their horses, she at once said, “ Yes,” and conducted 
Klemenké into the house. Her followers were left outside for a 
short time, but she soon returned, and showing them-the way to 
an open shed where they might stable their horses, directed 
them to enter the large wooden building which had been put 
up for the entertainment of wandering strangers. When she 
returned she found her mother in conversation with the strange 
lady. They both found it at first very difficult to believe that a 
woman could have been sent by the Duke on any kind of 
military duty. When, however, they were assured on this point, 
it was necessary to make them understand that the food—that 
is, bread, goats’ milk cheese, and the light wine of the country— 
would be paid for at once. When this was satisfactorily arranged, 
the elder woman became a by no means ungenial hostess. Her 
curiosity was stimulated to the utmost. She soon lost the 
shyness that she had shown at first, and began to ask questions, 
some of which Klemenke found it prudent to evade. Her guest 
felt sure that if she did not seem curious, the woman would soon 
begin to talk about the strange creatures of whom she was in 
search. As she had determined to make a pretty long halt at 
this place, it seemed prudent to let the woman take her own 
time and lead the conversation. She had not very long to wait 
when her hostess had satisfied herself as to the chances of 
battle; she began to expatiate with no little volubility con- 
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cerning the savages. She had seen many of them of late. They 
had come on several occasions for sheep, which her husband had 
received an order from the Duke to give them when asked for. 
She spoke often about a great chief who wore a collar of gold, 
whom Klemenké had no hesitation in identifying with the person 
of whom she was in search. He had said that many thousands 
of men and horses were ready to join the Duke from the land of 
ice and snow. So far as Klemenké could make out, he had 
never mentioned herself. Perhaps it was too sacred a subject to 
be communicated to an unbeliever. 

Klemenké gathered that though the manners of these 
people were regarded as barbarous and disgusting, they were by 
no means objects of hatred. Their magical powers were believed 
to be great, and it seemed that they were usually exercised for 
beneficent ends. 

During this lengthened conversation the fog had become 
dissipated. When Klemenké strolled upon the green outside, and 
looked around her, she felt that she had never beheld a scene of 
such wild beauty. She was surrounded on all sides but the 
south by what seemed a storm-tossed sea of mountain peaks, 
the more lofty elevations capped by snow, with glaciers filling 
the gullies on their scarred sides, now glittering like diamonds 
in the bright sunlight. Life was given to the landscape which- 
ever way she turned by the mountain torrents which flashed 
along, now hidden in the deep gloom of the pine-forest, now 
falling in cascades of every type of beauty. 

Such scenes instil hopefulness. The change between the 
dense fog of morning and the sunshine she was now enjoying 
told powerfully on her nerves. She felt now quite sure that 
her vague quest would be successful. She and her party rode 
on for several miles among scenes of ever changing loveliness, 
but they encountered no one, not a solitary curl of smoke could 
be distinguished even in the furthest distance. Believing, as 
she did, that the path she was following was carefully guarded by 
the wild men, it seemed to her probable that the whole of their 
force was concentrated on the Kara side, and that thus she 
might have to journey many miles further ere she came in 
contact with a single human being. This was not cheering, for 
it was necessary that the information she so much desired 
should be procured as soon as possible. When they had pro- 
ceeded on the uphill road for a distance which she estimated as 
at least twelve miles, a sudden turn in the path brought her 
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close upon a flat table-like rock of basalt, where two of the 
tribe of which she was in search lay basking in the fierce rays 
of the sun. 

“Where is your chief? I have come with an important 
message from the Duke,” she said, in a tone of authority. 

The men gazed on her with looks of surprise, in which awe 
seemed to mingle. Before vouchsafing a reply they conferred 
for some time in an excited tone with each other. When one of 
them did address her, it was evident that he was not well accus- 
tomed to the language of Kara. He spoke with difficulty. 
Word-selection was no easy process for him. 

“Why has the Duke sent a woman ?” he said. 

“Because I am the person of the highest rank in his army. 
I am Princess Klemenké of Avenka, and because your chieftain 
has seen me before,” she replied, with dignity. 

The men exchanged glances and once more entered into 
conversation between themselves. “We will take you near 
where he is,” the spokesman answered, and the two walked 
forward: the one who had not spoken, at some yards in 
advance of the party, the other by Klemenké’s side, but she 
observed he kept at a sufficient distance from her to avoid being 
touched by her clothing. When they had gone for about 
another mile in a northern direction they came to a place where 
the path was very steep and very narrow. It was a gloomy 
way. Such light as reached the bottom had to descend 
vertically. Klemenké could not but feel that if the tribe she 
was about to visit still desired her death, nothing could be easier 
than to cut off the whole party in this defile, where progress or 
retreat might be so easily rendered impossible. For the peace 
of mind of the wayfarers, the passage was not long. They soon 
emerged into a dell so strewn with boulders that the path they 
followed had to take a very circuitous course so as to avoid 
them. One larger than the rest lay close to their route. Here 
the guides stopped, and pointing to a deep nick cut in its 
surface, the spokesman said: “I will not take you further. On 
that side is Kara.” As he spoke, his companion set off at a rapid 
pace, and was soon out of sight, hidden by the masses of rock. 

The man stood leaning on his spear without speaking, but 
from time to time gazing on Klemenké with evident curiosity 
intermingled, as she thought, with no little fear. After waiting 
in silence for what seemed to all of them a long time, she said : 
Take me to your chief, I do not wish to stay here.” 
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“JT must not do that. I have sent for him to come to you. 
Get off your horses and let them have some ease,” he said. 

Klemenké hesitated. “Do not be afraid of us,” he added. 
“If I had meant harm, I could have killed all your men and 
horses as you came through the dark pass. There are plenty of 
us there. There is water yonder. Give the poor beasts some 
rest.” As he spoke, he pointed with his spear to a patch of 
grass which was of a much more vivid green than the rest. 

Klemenké felt attracted by the man. His kindly interest in 
her horses pleased her. She was also not a little impressed by 
his saying that he could have killed her men and horses. He 
evidently made an exception so far as regarded herself. In his 
eyes, it was certain she was not a mere mortal. 

Her guards took the horses to the water, only one half of 
them going at once. She seated herself on one of the lesser 
stones, prepared to wait as patiently as she could for the coming 
of the chief. Her suspense did not continue long. The second 
batch of horses had but just returned from the well when she 
saw him making his way across the boulder-strewn turf. He 
was accompanied by several horsemen, one of whom was a 
young man of three or four and twenty, who rode very near 
him, while the others followed some distance in the rear. The 
young man as well as the chieftain wore a large and elaborate 
gold collar. When the chieftain had approached within about 
twenty yards of Klemenké, he dismounted. She rose to meet him, 
holding out her hands, which he pressed to his lips. As he did so, 
he dropped on his knees before her, bowing his head to the 
earth at her feet. She took no means to check these marks of 
reverence, but said: “When I saw you at the castle, I said that 
men and horses would come from Avenka to help the Duke. 
They are here now. These guards I have brought with me are 
some of them.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “thousands and thousands—I saw them 
come through the cave.” 

“TI knew,” she continued, “that when they came you would 
know who I am, and would not wish to hurt me; so when the 
Duke wished tq send you an urgent message, I came myself 
to show how thoroughly I could trust you.” 

“] know now that you are the goddess of our people that 
we have worshipped for thousands of years, but never saw 
before,” he said ; “ but I took you for that evil thing, the ice-spirit, 
who freezes the limbs of our people, and I should have killed 
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you had you not been what you are. If you had not been the 
good spirit, you would have asked Lady Alé to persuade the 
Duke to kill me and mine.” 

“Indeed you are mistaken about me,” said Klemenké, more 
and more attracted to her strange companion; “I am not all 
you think, but I cannot explain now. I, like you and every one 
else, am dependent on the great God who made everything. 
You must some time tell me what you and your people believe, 
and then, where you are mistaken, I may be able to teach you 
the right way. I love you and your people, because you are 
good to the Duke now he is in trouble; and you and your 
mother, because you did what you could for Britna, who is very 
dear to me; but before we talk about any of these things, you 
must show me some safe place where my people can pitch our 
tents ; we,cannot go back to-night.” 

The chieftain never took his eyes off her until she had done 
speaking. 

“T will take you to a warm, green place, where all the power 
of Kara can never take you away from your own people,” he 
said ; “but what must your people call you?” 

Klemenké did not at once know what answer to give; it 
was contrary to conscience for her to permit herself to be hailed 
as a divine being; but she felt that for their own good, it was 
necessary that these wild people should continue to regard her 
as their protectress and friend. After a moment's reflection, 
she said: “Call me Princess.“ As I have told you before, I am 
the sister of the Queen of Avenka. Perhaps we shall see her 
soon. I think she will come herself in a day or two with more 
men and horses.” 

They now set off in an eastern direction ; the chief held her 
horse while she sprang into the saddle. Her agility evidently 
gave him pleasure; perhaps, indeed, it may have helped to 
confirm in his mind the belief in her divinity which, notwith- 
standing her denials, was still a fixture in his mind. 

As soon as the cavalcade was in motion, the chief said a few 
words to the young man who had ridden near to him, who set 
off at once, with the rest of his wild following, in the direction 
they were themselves going, at a more steady pace. 

“That is my son,” he said. “He has galloped forward to 
tell my mother and his wife that you are coming to us.” 

When they had threaded their way among the boulders to 
the eastern limit of the plain, they entered a wide gorge where 
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Klemenké saw that in recent geological time a glacier had 
flowed. A stream ran down the middle, its waters fed by the 
melting snows above. Their path lay on the northern margin 
close to a high wall of rock, whose scarred sides bore evident 
traces of the action of ice. When they had proceeded for a 
considerable distance up this valley, they arrived at a very 
narrow cleft where the ascent was exceedingly steep. Here it 
was impossible to proceed otherwise than in single file. The 
chief dismounted. “We had better walk here,” he said; “this 
steep is not very long.” 

Klemenké showed no hesitation, but dismounting, told her 
guards to follow her example. She had no dread of her 
strange companion. Had she been terrified, it would still have 
been the wiser course to follow his instructions, as she was 
absolutely in his power. His advice was sensible, so steep and 
craggy was the way that it presented great difficulties to the 
heavily-laden pack-horses. When they reached the top, they 
found themselves in a far different scene. It was a level, grass- 
grown plain, fringed about with pine-trees, many of great age. 
The herbage was short and elastic. It was kept short by a herd 
of goats so tame that not one took the slightest notice of the 
party. 

Klemenké was not destitute of quickness of observation. 
She saw at once that this now pleasant pasture had once been a 
rock-strewn desert, but that at some latter period the boulders 
had, all except a few of the largest, been buried by volcanic ash, 
which had now become grass-grown. The dark tops of some of 
these huge ice-travelled stones still protruded above the turf. 

“Your people may encamp here anywhere you like,” the chief 
said ; “but they had better go there,” he continued, pointing to 
the western boundary, “ for by the cliff there I have made sheds for 
my horses when they come, and there is plenty of food for 
them. They will find men there who will give them all they 
want. You, Princess, I hope will not be afraid to follow me?” 
he said, in a tone of earnest request. 

“No, indeed! Why should I ?” she answered, as she sprung 
off her horse and tripped along by his side. 

They entered the dark pine grove and soon came to a solid 
wall of rock in which was a rather narrow cleft, which had very 
recently been fortified by a stockade of timber. 

“My home is through here,” he said ; “but before we enter, 
as there is no time to be lost, tell me what the Duke wants, that 
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I may do it for him.” As he spoke he conducted his guest to a 
rude low seat, some paces from the entrance. On this bench 
were arranged dressed wolf-skins as a covering. 

Klemenké seated herself, her companion remained standing 
before her. She explained the object of her mission and what 
were at present the plans for the future. The chieftain listened 
with grave attention. The few remarks he made led her to think 
that the Duke much underrated his knowledge of warfare. 

“What the Duke requires shall be done,” he said ; “and now, 
Princess, come to your people who have watched and waited for 


so many years,” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE stockade which protected the entrance was evidently quite 
new—made of recently-felled pines, the scars on which were 
still exuding turpentine freely. 

“The old gate that stood here,” said the chief, “was worn 
out, it would not have turned back a goat, so I constructed, a 
week or two ago, a fence capable of being defended. I should 
not have been at the trouble of doing it, if I had known you 
were coming to help us. I knew if the Duke were beaten, the 
Emperor would try to turn us out of our lands—he is a selfish 
and cruel man.” As he spoke, he opened the door and they 
passed through a series of strongly-formed palisades, all the 
entrances in which were at present open. Klemenké noticed 
that as well as being a very strong structure in itself, the whole 
of the passage was commanded from above, so that it would 
be almost impossible for a hostile force to storm the place 
unless they were possessed of artillery, which she knew it would 
be impossible to bring there by the road she had come, if there 
were but a few riflemen bent on holding the pass. 

The passage was pretty long. At the present time it seemed 
ungarrisoned. When they arrived at the further end, Klemenkeé 
found herself in a large oblong tent, made of the green woollen 
cloth she had seen before; it was, however, of a construction far 
more stable than those so often to be found near the cave. 
In the centre there stood a long couch covered by wolf-skins ; 
in front of it was a low table. The light was at first so dim 
that Klemenké could see very little. Soon, however, she 
observed the chieftain’s mother, whose hard features it was not 
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possible to forget. By her side stood an elegant young woman, 
a marked contrast to her companion. Both were dressed in 
short, green kirtles, their bare feet shod with sandals, fastened 
around the ankles with golden clasps. The bodice of the 
elder was black, that of her young companion white; both wore 
a profusion of gold ornaments. 

They knelt before Klemenké, pressing her hand to their lips, 
and then rising conducted her to the couch. This being done, 
they stood before her in silence, with their eyes reverently cast 
down. 

“TI am so very glad to see you again,” said Klemenké; “of 
course I remember you very well. We met at the castle.” 

“Yes, we did, divine one,” replied the woman, in an awestruck 
tone. “I was not sure then what you were,—I know now,” 
she said, after a long pause. 

“You must not address me as a goddess,” answered Klemenké, 
whose conscience was troubled by receiving honour that belongs 
to One only. “I am but a sinful woman, but I am powerful, 
and I will, so long as I live, be the friend and protectress of 
your people.” 

The woman did not understand the meaning of the word 
“protectress.” Her knowledge of the only language they had 
in common was imperfect, so she turned a look of inquiry on 
her companion, who addressed to her a few words in their native 
tongue. 

“Protrectress shall be your name, lady,” she said. “I am 
thankful that you trust us—let me tell you who we are. You 
know I am the mother of the chieftain who rules all the people 
of the hills, the wild men, as those who know nothing call us. 
This is my son’s wife. She calls me grandmother, and my son 
father. In the Kara tongue she would be called ‘princess.’ 
We call her by her name, Myrna. She will attend upon you 
while you are with us.” As she finished speaking she left the 
tent, and Klemenké was alone with the young wife. 

“Do lie down, Protectress,” Myrna said. “You must be so 
tired after your long ride in this very hot sun—my maidens are 
preparing for you such food as you may perhaps enjoy.” She 
spoke in soft, gentle tones, very unlike those of the elder woman. 

Klemenké was weary ; she moreover knew that it would be 
wise to show that she had no fear of those about her. She 
therefore reclined on the couch and Myrna took a seat at her 
feet. She was just sinking into a doze when several female 
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attendants entered, bringing with them a tray containing slices 
of boiled mutton, delicately cooked, and sundry sorts of 
vegetables for salad, such as she had not seen before. To 
Klemenké’s surprise there were knives, forks, and platters. 
The knives and forks were of a very ordinary kind—probably 
bought at Kara, the platters were made of some dark, close- 
grained wood, hooped with slender rims of gold. There was 
also a flask of pleasant light wine, and little golden cups from 
which to drink it. 

“You will join me, Princess,” Klemenké said, when she 
observed that her companion did not rise. Myrna did so 
without the least hesitation or bashfulness, taking her seat on 
the left side of Klemenké. She may have noticed that this 
stranger from a civilized land looked with curiosity at the 
platters. 

“You are surprised, Protectress,” she said, “to see these 
things among a people so wild as we are. Our manners are 
strange, but we are not savages, though the Duke’s people and 
the bad men and women at Kara call us so; but my husband 
and I have, by accident, received a different bringing up from 
the rest of our people.” 

Klemenké was surprised at the gentle manner in which 
Myrna spoke, and at the perfect fluency with which she 
employed a language that certainly was not her native tongue. 

“TI had made many inquiries about your people, before I 
saw your father and grandmother a few days ago. From what 
I have learned I think far better of them than some of the 
silly people do who fancy that if men and women do not live 
in houses they must be bad. I heard that when any of the poor 
shepherds were sick your people tried to cure them, and that 
they were very kind to all animals, but though I liked you, I 
did not think of finding these luxuries here,” Klemenké said. 

“Tt is an accident, a very fortunate accident,” the young 
woman replied. ‘ May I tell you about it?” 

“Yes, pray do,” said Klemenké. “I am very much interested 
in everything about you—especially now that your chief calls 
his followers my people.” 

The first course was now over; Myrna clapped her hands, 
the tray was removed and another took its place, containing 
fruits of various sorts, conserves, and bread. 

As soon as the servants had retired, Myrna began. “We 
have many customs which are different from other people— 
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that is why we are so badly thought of. We are hated because 
some of us eat foxes and wolves, far more than we should be if 
we only stole the Duke’s sheep, or did wicked things like those 
which amuse people at Kara. One of our tribal customs is for 
the reigning chieftain, when his eldest son is very little, to select 
a girl of his own age to be brought up with him as his com- 
panion, and afterwards to be his wife, if they like each other, 
and are both willing when they are grown up. The present 
chief chose me because my parents are of what you would call 
high rank, and there is no blood-tie between us. I had not 
been an inhabitant of his tent and a playmate of my husband 
more than a few weeks—I was so very young I do not remember 
it—when my father brought here a lady whom he had rescued 
from the slave-hunters of Kara. She had no near relations, 
and the village in which she had lived had been made desolate 
by those evil men. It was impossible to send her back at once 
to any place where she would be safe. Every one here, as she 
will tell you when you see her, tried to make her happy. She 
soon got used to our strange ways, and became very fond of 
us and our little companions ; she used to play with us nearly 
all day long, and would teach us childish games, which none of 
our people had ever heard of. As she was homeless, she had 
no desire to leave the tents of our people, so it was arranged 
that she was to become one of ourselves, and have the charge 
of us and our companions, teaching us such civilized ways as 
would be useful. She is here still. I am sure if she had been 
our own mother we could not have loved her more than we do. 
She has taught us to read and write, which none of our people 
had ever known before. We have learned from her many other 
things which add to our comfort.” 

Myrna broke off, and again clapping her hands, the servants 
brought in tobacco and pipes.” 

“We do not grow our own tobacco,” she said, “but get it in 
exchange for gold at the Duke’s seaport, as we do our wine too. 
We drink this, but not the dark red sort—it is poison to us.” 

Myrna saw that Klemenké was weary. “ Please, Protectress, 
rest now,” she said. “I know my father will desire to speak to 
you scon, and I too must leave you for a short time—I have a 


little baby-girl—I have not been with her since you came— 


I will be back soon. While I am away two of my companions 
shall sit by you to be ready if you want anything.” 
She tripped almost noiselessly out of the room, and two 
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bright-looking girls took their places silently by Klemenké’s 
side. 

She did not know how long she slept. When she awoke she 
found Myrna had returned, and was smoking a beautiful gold- 
mounted pipe. Her two companions were in a remote part of 
the tent. They knew the language of Kara as well as their 
mistress did, having learnt it from the same instructress. The 
refined training they had received led them to retire so as to 
preclude their overhearing the conversation which passed 
between their mistress and her guest. 

As soon as Klemenké aroused herself, Myrna told her that 
the chief was desirous of an interview. When he entered, Myrna 
acted as an interpreter; he could, as our readers know, speak 
the language of Kara, but it was much easier and more pleasant 
for him to make use of his daughter, who knew the language 
perfectly. He wished to say that he had two messengers ready 
to set off at once, but that he desired them to be the bearers of 
a letter to the Queen’s Commander-in-Chief, so that there might 
be no hesitation as to their good faith. 

Myrna had brought writing materials with her. “This is,” 
she laughingly said, “the first time they have been of real use. 
To keep myself and my friends in practice we write long letters 
to each other, though our tents are so near as to be almost 
within speaking distance. Will you also,” she added, “ write to 
your guards telling them to give your personal baggage to those 
we send for it? You are our protectress, but they are strangers, 
and may not enter the sacred enclosure.” 

“ As they are, I think, close at hand, I had better see them 
myself. They do not know all I do, and may have fears for 
my safety,” Klemenké replied. 

She retraced her steps through the passage, accompanied by 
the chief and Myrna. She found her guards encamped very 
near the gate, with ample provision for the horses, and a 
bubbling spring of water close at hand. 

“And now, Protectress,” Myrna said, when they were once 
again in the tent, “will you permit my father to show you the 
capital? It is our home, and the place where the heads of all 
our tribes come on pilgrimage.” 

The three passed out of the tent into the open air beyond. 
Klemenké was almost as much astonished at what she saw as 
Alé had been when she first entered the Hall of Avene. It was 
indeed a place of singular beauty—evidently in time past it had 
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been one of the small craterlets of a now quiescent volcano. 
As is sometimes, though not commonly, the case, the ring had 
never been ruptured, for it was clear that the passage by which 
she had entered had been hewn out by the hand of man. The 
whole circle of the wall of rock which enclosed them was hung 
with creepers. They had been planted where they grew and 
were, it was evident, carefully tended. They were of two sorts 
only, or rather of one kind, but bearing differently tinted flowers. 
She did not know their name. She had never seen any of the 
same kind in her own home. The flowers were large and bell- 
shaped ; what made it quite certain that they had been planted 
for effect, and not sprung up as the winds or the birds had 
scattered the seeds, was the fact that in every case the yellow 
and purple varieties grew alternately. The blossoms hung in 
such profusion as to produce a perfect blaze of colour. 

“Your people, Protectress, are fond of flowers. We cannot 
build temples like those where the wicked spirits live in the 
stone images at Kara, but we can make our holy place bright 
with flowers,” said the chief. 

Klemenke’s attention had been so absorbed by admiration 
of the flower-tapestried wall that engirdled her, that she had 
given no attention to anything else. She now found herself in 
the middle of the circle, close to a huge black stone. No 
climbing plants were permitted to conceal it, but on the top 
and round about were many beautifully formed wreaths. 

“This is our holy stone,” the chieftain said; “my daughter 
will tell you about it.” 

Klemenké inquired as to its history, and learned that long, 
long ago, how long her informant could not tell, for tribes in 
their state of civilization have but vague ideas of time, when 
the people hewed the passage through the rock and had made 
their way into the interior, there was no stone to be seen. 
After the work was done, they all went away for a few days to 
fell timber to build a stockade, and when they returned they 
found it just as it is to be seen to-day. And then they thought 
that the great God who is over all things—not the tribal 
spirit whose place they desired Klemenké to fill—had put it 
where she saw it, as a mark of divine approval, and from then 
till now it has been looked upon as a holy symbol, a sign of 
the presence of God, but they had never fallen into the folly 
of idolatry. They were sufficiently simple-minded, notwith- 
standing all their ignorance, to know that the block which they 
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reverenced was a stone only, and that its use was to direct their 
thoughts to the Maker of heaven and earth. Klemenké 
examined it with deep interest. She had no doubt that it was 
an ezrolite which had fallen during the short absence of those 
who had excavated the passage. Its presence might be 
explained by natural causes, but she was none the less 
impressed by the fact that this rude stone had been the means 
of retaining in the minds of these simple wanderers a belief in 
the one God, while the civilized people around them had 
lapsed into all the foulness of idolatry, with practical atheism as 
its result. 

Klemenké’s interest in the stone gave pleasure to her 
companions. She could not but be aware of this, but let no 
word escape her which could be interpreted as approval or 
censure. 

She was ‘then taken round the rim of the circle. It was 
entirely occupied by tents, except in one spot where a steep stair 
gave access to the region above. When they had made the 
circuit, Myrna led her to her own tent. It was smaller, but the 
same in character as the larger one into which she had been first 
admitted. The only difference was that a large recess had been 
cut in the face of the rock, which was used as a sleeping-place. 
The curtain which shielded it from the tent was now drawn 
aside, and Klemenké saw several books laid upon a stand 
beside the wall. At one end was what, were we speaking of a 
house, we should call a door. From this apartment came the 
sound of a child’s voice. 

“ May I see your babies?” Klemenké said. 

The young mother was delighted. She at once drew the 
curtain on one side and Klemenké found herself in the presence 
of a little boy, who had but recently acquired the art of walking. 
There was also a baby asleep in a cradle, with a young nurse 
watching it. The lady, too, was present from whom Myrna 
had received her education. The little fellow was astonished to 
see a strange face, but was too young or too well trained to be 
shy. On Klemenke calling him, he at once tried to climb upon 
the couch, and when, with help, he had achieved that feat, he 
showed no little delight in examining her dress and hair, which 
differed in so many ways from all he had before seen. All this 
gave to the young mother extreme pleasure. She had never 
learnt the abominable doctrine that children are of no interest 
to any one but their parents. She loved hers, and therefore 
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took it as a matter of course that others would also be interested 
in them. She had not, however, looked forward to all the 
gratification which Klemenké gave her. The Avenka Princess 
was no doubt anxious to leave behind her as favourable an 
impression as possible, and she well knew that there is no 
means of reaching the hearts of parents, who have not been 
corrupted by false civilization, at once so certain and so 
permanent as that of showing interest in that which of all 
things they care for the most. Klemenké was by no means an 
impostor when she showed interest in Myrna’s little boy, for 
the Avenka people are kind to children, and her brain had 
never been puzzled by those scraps of false philosophy which 
make food for thought, and an excuse for cruelty, for so many 
of our own neighbours. 

After playing with the little boy and admiring the beauty 
of the sleeping babe, they adjourned to Myrna’s own apartment. 
They were accompanied by the lady whom we will call the 
governess. The conversation that followed was long and 
interesting, far too long indeed to be repeated here. 

Klemenké learned, what she already suspected, that when 
spoken of as a goddess, the word was through deficiency of 
language used in a modified sense. That these people believed 
her to be their guardian, and to possess wondrous powers such 
as they could in no way understand, was certainly true, but they 
had never for a moment entertained the notion that she was 
the supreme ruler of the universe. 

The governess when she arrived here held some vague 
opinions which she had learned as a child, but although a 
nominal worshipper of the gods of Kara, it was only by a figure 
of speech that she could be said to possess any religion at all. 
She had been now for many years a firm believer in the faith 
of her deliverers. She had found them good and kind; 
barbarous as they were in some of their habits, and ignorant 
of everything that went on beyond the limits of their own wild 
hills, they were still evidently guided in important matters by 
strict rules nearly all of which her own slumbering conscience 
recognized as right. 

To Klemenké’s great susprise, she found that although they 
of course knew that she was a woman, both Myrna and the 
governess still regarded her with a kind of mystic devotion which 
at first she felt it impossible to interpret. How persons not 
entirely uneducated could continue to do this seemed a really 
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stupendous feat of credulity. In the end all was made clear, 
and she could not find it in her heart to blame them. 

It seems that for ages, stretching back into unknown 
antiquity, these wild people had believed in spirit-guardians, 
and also in spirit-enemies, and they felt that as they were 
liable to be injured by demons whom they personified as the 
spirits of the snow and ice, so they were aided and comforted 
in times of suffering and sorrow by the good spirits ; and it was 
averred by those who were the depositories of the ancestral 
wisdom of the tribes, that when a time of great distress should 
be at hand, a good spirit would come to their help and give 
them happiness such as neither they nor their forefathers had 
ever known before. It was therefore natural when the chief 
saw Klemenké come, as he believed, from the land of never- 
ending frost, he should have no hesitation in recognizing her as 
a bad spirit*bent on works of evil. He was disabused of this 
opinion very slowly. In the first place, it seemed strange that 
she should desire to shield him after the injury he had inflicted 
on herself. Then, too, she had protected the Lady Alé (for that 
it was Alé he had now no doubt), she had also rescued Britna 
from a cruel death, and as he well knew this might not be the 
greatest boon she had conferred upon her, and now she was 
serving the Duke, and indirectly himself and the tribes also, by 
what seemed the countless host she had brought into the field. 
Neither he nor his mother could quite make up their minds, 
when they left the castle, but so. soon as the troops of Avenka 
began to pour through the cave, all hesitation vanished. No 
further confirmation of her goodness was called for ; had it been 
otherwise, he would have found it impossible to resist the 
trustful confidence which had induced her to place herself so 
entirely in his power. 

What could therefore be more natural than that he and all 
the rest of his people should now believe that the long hoped-for 
event had come to pass, that the promised benefactress was at 
last among her own people. 

From the whole tone and manner of the chief and _ his 
daughter, it seemed certain that they were prepared to follow 
her instructions. As the evening wore on, and she saw more 
and more of the childlike confidence they reposed in her, she 
became more and more hopeful of being able to do them a far 
greater service than they in their present state of ignorance 
could even dream of. 
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When bed-time came, Klemenké was shown into a tent 
adjoining that of Myrna, who apologized for not remaining 
with her during the night, but told off two of her handmaidens 
to be her guardians. 

Klemenké had a good, restful night, but woke ere sunrise. 
She and her companions went out to enjoy the pleasant 
morning air. Most of the inhabitants of the “city” were 
already astir. The chieftain, his mother, and many of his 
people were engaged in prayer. There they knelt, around the 
stone, men and women, their bare heads bowed and their hands 
clasped in reverence. Klemenké had said her morning prayers 
ere she left the tent, but now she knelt once more. She did 
not go near the stone, fearing that the object of her devotion 
might be misconceived. It seemed to her now more than ever 
necessary, as she found herself the object of such exaggerated 
reverence, to show that she, as well as they, felt entire depen- 
dence on the Author of all good. 
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Reviews. 


I.—MEMORIES.! 





THESE Memories are in no sense that kind of self-revelation 
which the public so largely demands as its rights in these days ; 
and the interviewer endeavours dutifully to supply. They are 
simply a collection of the most interesting outward experiences 
of a long and unusually varied life. Of course, there is auto- 
biography entwined, and many a touch of a more intimate and 
subjective kind ; but the main interest is in men and manners 
as observed by a critic broadly sympathetic and never unkind. 
Every page is bright with some pointed anecdote or reminis- 
cence given in the fewest possible, and the aptest available 
words; nor is there a too tedious straining after any sequence 
other than the natural order of memory, always the best in 
books of this sort which are made to be taken up anywhere. 

The matters are so varied that no two will agree as to the 
principal interest of the record. Perhaps nothing pleases us 
more than the old-world echoes of the earlier pages, those 
glimpses at the fast fading survivals of the era that went out when 
steam-engines came in. “The spirit of the railroad was over 
it all,” says the author regretfully, describing the last Etonian 
“Montem ;” and one feels that he is not a worshipper of that 
“mighty rushing wind.” He is, however, too just a critic not 
to have sympathies with that new age which “undermines 
the old;” nor does he spare to say plain things about the 
good old times. He likes, and makes us like, Eton as it was, 
better than Eton as it is; but for all this “artistic” liking, neither 
he or we would call back the old savagery from its grave. “In 
these days ... an Eton boy’s room is often like his sister’s 
boudoir,” and perhaps Eton boys are more like their sisters 
than they used to be—certainly their sisters are more like 
them. But other characteristics besides hardiness, and less 
desirable, went with sanded floors and unglazed windows ; 

1 Memories. By C. Kegan Paul. London: Kegan Paul, 1899. 
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and what we are still groping for is a happy mean—a reconcilia- 
tion of virility and refinement. 

To those who are given to overmuch blaming of our old 
Catholic colleges, who regard the barbarism of “School-days 
at Saxonhurst” as the peculiar monopoly of the faithful, this 
glimpse into the Eton of the same period will act as a repressor, 
by showing that the hand of educational reform touched it but 
a very little sooner than it touched ourselves. 

One sad point which the author also dwells on in his Confessio 
Viatoris, is brought out clearly in this same connection ; 
namely, the isolation, the inaccessibility of the school-boy soul. 
The more convenient view is that he has not got one, but “takes 
it out” in stomach, to which alone, or nearly alone, effectual 
appeal can be made. Of course, the Catholic school-boy has 
the confessional ; but a confessor is not er officio a discerner 
of spirits; and the boy-spirit is the least discernible of all, the 
most unsimple—witness that commonest of tragedies described 
in Mr. Clarke’s Jaspar Tristram ; so tragic, because so common. 

We have only referred to one or two of the very many 
points that have caught our interest in this volume of the 
“hoarded memories of a heart,” but when we say that Mr. Paul 
has known most of those best worth knowing in his own time, 
and that he gives us here the benefit of his knowledge in the 
pleasantest way possible, with all the grace of that simple 
concrete style of which he is a master, we need add no further 
commendation. 


2.—PRALECTIONES DE DEO UNO,! 


Under the title Prelectiones de Deo Uno, Dom Laurence 
Janssens, O.S.B., of the Beuron Congregation, publishes the 
matter of his lectures de Deo to the students of the great 
Benedictine College of Sant Anselmo, at Rome. Leo XIII, 
in founding this College, desired that the text of St. Thomas 
should be followed by the professors, and Dom Janssens, cor- 
dially accepting the direction, calls special attention in his 
preface to the Pope's declaration that St. Thomas’s “doctrine, 
being equipped and provided with principles of the widest 
application, is especially well adapted to the needs, not of our 


1 Prelectiones de Deo Uno. Auctore Laurentio Janssens, S.T.D., O.S.B. 
Tom, I. (in Summam Sti. Thome, P. I. Quest. i.—xiii). Roma ; Typis Vaticanis, 1899. 
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age only, but of every age, and to refute errors which never 
cease to be recrudescent.” Proceeding on these lines, Dom 
Janssens follows the order of the Summa through its first thirteen 
questions, which are occupied with the nature of theological 
science and the knowledge of the Divine existence and attri- 
butes. Under each heading he explains carefully the status 
guestionts, the exact meaning of St. Thomas’s text, and the 
principles of division the Saint follows. A special feature in 
the book is that after expounding the arguments of St. Thomas, 
the author is assiduous in tracing them back with the aid of 
suitable quotations, whether to Aristotle and Plato, or to the 
Christian Fathers, particularly St. Augustine and St. Anselm, 
according to the nature of the subject-matter. 

It is clear from their Pyre@lectiones, that the students of 
St. Anselm’s are receiving a sound and thorough formation in 
theology from a professor who has a firm grasp of his subject 
and a faculty of acute reasoning. The criticism which chiefly 
suggests itself is one which applies, not so much to Dom 
Janssens individually, as to the strict followers of St. Thomas 
generally. Having, as they have, such excellent doctrine to 
expound, it seems a pity that they should not be more con- 
descending to the learner’s mind. Take such a passage as 
the following, selected almost at random, from the book before 
us. The author is expounding St. Thomas’s first proof of the 
existence of God, that from motion as postulating a primum 
movens, and he tells us that Aristotle prefixes to this proof 
two others, of which the first is thus set forth: 


Prima procedit ex analysi conceptus tov moventis seipsum, tanquam 
conceptus contradictoria involventis, sumendo illud movere seipsum 
in sensu moventis seipsum primo, id est ratione suiipsius et non partis, 
et admisso quod nihil possit moveri nisi sit divisibile. Porro ratio con- 
tradictionis est in hoc quod movens, si movetur primo, id est ratione 
suiipsius, nec quiescente parte quiescit totum, nec quiescente parte 
movetur altera; quum ergo alterutrum dari debeat ex hypothesi, 
scilicet quod seipsum moveat primo, sequitur hanc hypothesim im- 
plicare. 


A pupil may possibly follow this after listening to oral 
explanations in the schoolroom, but even he will feel the 
need of a clearer written explanation to assist his memory in 
fixing the ideas once taken in. A mere reader, however, unless he 
has had a very profound scholastic training, will probably find the 
passage absolutely unintelligible, and yet it might be put in such 
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a way as to come home to him without difficulty. It is par- 
ticularly with regard to their proofs of the existence of God, that 
scholastic writers show themselves thus regardless of the needs 
of untrained minds, with the result that their proofs, though of 
such supreme importance, are apt to be passed over by readers 
as beyond their comprehension. As has been said, it is not so 
much Dom Janssens personally, as a whole class of writers 
who expose themselves to this censure. On the other hand, it 
is due to him, to note that in expounding St. Thomas’s fourth 
proof of the existence of God, he does supply a clue for the 
lack of which, in several theological writers of note, that proof 
sounds incomprehensible. 


3.—RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY.! 


Father Boedder’s Psychologia Rationalzs, in Messrs. Herder’s 
Cursus Philosophicus in usum scholarum, has reached a second 
edition, in which there are so many valuable additions as to 
give it to some extent the character of a new work. We have 
heard the criticism passed on Protestant and Catholic philoso- 
phical writers respectively, that whilst the former are strong in 
facts but weak in principles, the latter are strong in principles 
but weak in facts. There is some truth in the criticism, and it 
is a pity. A very few obvious facts may absolutely suffice for 
the establishment of principles, but one would like to see more 
signs in Catholic books, of an endeavour to work the rich mine 
of interesting psychological facts the discovery of which has 
rewarded the infinite labour and skill of recent investigators. 
Father Boedder has had the same feeling, and what is noticeable 
in the added parts of the present edition is that they are nearly 
all concerned with the discussion from the point of view of 
scholasticism of the new facts belonging to the class mentioned. 
Thus place is found for all that which Helmholz has to teach us 
about the mechanism of sensation, and for the interesting fact 
that the blind show sometimes a faculty of discriminating the 
colour of objects through their sense of touch ; for considering 
the deceptions to which the senses and the imagination are 
liable in dreams, somnambulism, and _ hypnotism ; for 

' Cursus Philosophicus in usum scholarum. Auctoribus pluribus philosophic 
professoribus in collegiis Exaetensi et Stonyhurstensi, S.J. Pt. IV. Psychologia 


Rationalis. _Auctore Bernardo Boedder, S.J. Editio altera aucta et emendata, 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau : Herder. 
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Lombroso’s theory of criminal psychology ; and other matters 
of which these are specimens. Father Boedder is also free 
from the fault referred to elsewhere in this number, the fault 
of stating scholastic principles without explanations sufficient 
to enable them to catch on to the intelligence of an ordinarily 
attentive reader. Throughout one sees a solicitude to be 
thorough and to be clear. His account of the scholastic doctrine 
on the origin of ideas, that is, of the process by which they come 
to be formed in the mind, is an illustration of his method. The 
system is satisfying when one understands what it is, and meets 
well the great difficulty of psychology, which is that of harmo- 
nizing the spirituality of the soul with the experience that 
“nihil est in intellectu quod non fuit prius in sensu.” But in 
many accounts of the system it is hard to attach meaning to the 
words used. Father Boedder makes it much easier. We trust that 
in future editions he will develop still more on the same lines, 
but already he has provided a text-book for which students in 
our various seminaries will be very grateful to him. 





4.—EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY.! 


In spite of the many discoveries in Egypt year after year, 
and the many learned books on Egyptian history and antiquities, 
there are still difficulties in Egyptian chronology which seem 
to resist all attempts of scholars at their elucidation. Mr. Fleay 
presents us with a handy and readable book in which he 
endeavours to combine on a new system the fragmentary state- 
ments of ancient writers and the results of modern discoveries. 
The writings of Manetho have been handed down to us in a 
very unsatisfactory state, in more or less extensive extracts and 
summaries, with many mistakes of copyists, and even with inten- 
tional changes of the text and of the names and numbers of 
the reigns; nor is it probable that human skill will ¢ver be 
able to restore them to any satisfactory order, or bring them 
into agreement with the language of other writers or 
with the clear statements of the documents and monuments 
in our Eyptian collections. During this century, however, 
more than a hundred different theories of solution have 
been proposed, and it is interesting to find from this new 
manual at the close of the century that the problem of 


1 Egyptian Chronology. An attempt to conciliate the ancient schemes and to educe 
a rational system. By ¥.G. Fleay. David Nutt. 
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Egyptian chronology has not yet been finally settled. No 
wonder that practical Egyptologists have contented themselves 
with an approximative and relative succession of dynasties 
to which they may ascribe the various documents in their 
collections, and wait patiently for new discoveries to fill up the 
gaps and details of their descriptions. The late Dr. Samuel 
Birch, Keeper of the Egyptian Department of the British 
Museum, used to say humorously, that in the younger days of 
his study he used to affix certain dates to monuments under 
his care, but the continual inquiries of learned visitors for the 
reasons why he assigned such a date to such a monument, 
compelled him to change all the labels and to adopt the vague 
expression of “about” such and such a century. It is certainly 
a great fascination to the human mind by combining a series 
of numbers and periods to produce a framework for history, 
but after all, human history cannot be made up of tables of 
logarithms and of cyclical periods, while historical facts are 
wanting or not sufficiently recorded to permit of their being 
placed in definite relation with known historical surroundings. 

The author treats his subject with plenty of details and, as 
far as possible, with great clearness, in his endeavour to make 
the different statements of the ancient historians agree, or to 
emend the different readings of their texts and numbers. 
The reader must, however, follow all the particulars with great 
attention and care, if he wishes to estimate the conclusiveness 
of the new arrangements. Absolute certainty is impossible to 
attain; all that we can hope to do is to divine with more or 
less probability the true meaning of the ancient writers, and here 
we must not omit to acknowledge the usefulness of the many 
tables which the author supplies. 

It would be impossible to convey any idea by a short 
extract; the reader who takes an interest in chronolegical 
matters must study the book itself and follow the exposition 
from beginning to end, as every chronological theory requires 
mathematical exactness. Some main facts may be noticed here. 
The author says: “There is, indeed, no total or any other 
indication in‘any ancient scheme that necessitates more than 
20 successive dynasties, and there is direct evidence that 
the extreme short and long schemes (Chronicle and Manetho- 
total) of old times each omitted 10 dynasties as subordinate, 
though not the same io.” Consequently the date of the first 
king, Mena, is fixed at 2929 B.C., the Period of the Hyksos at 
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1840—1580 B.c., the Exodus at 1322 B.c. From Wilkinson to 
Mariette dates have been attributed to the first king Menes, 
varying from 2429 B.C. to 5785 B.C.,a duration of two milleniums 
at the lowest, or more than five milleniums at the highest, 
being assigned to this ancient empire, each scheme differing 
from every other, and satisfactory only to its author. At the 
present time the long chronology, which places Menes at 
somewhere about 5000 B.C., is fashionable; fifty years ago the 
short system was in vogue; yet no discovery of the last half- 
century has been of such a nature as to require so radical a 
change of opinion. The one date which has motived the 
veering round of chronological ideas, the date assigned to 
Sargon, is specially discussed by the author, who tries to reduce 
the date 3200 years before king Nabonidus, by suggesting that 
we should read “3 neri and 2 sosses,” 1920 years. Naram-Sin’s 
date would then be 2470 B.c. But certainly no Assyriologist will 
agree to such a reduction, as the reading of the numerals is 
certain beyond any doubt, and we cannot be expected to 
impeach their validity, or we should be obliged to give up the 
hope of understanding the most elementary calculations which 
we are able to control with every possible certainty. 


5.—THE UNDOING OF JOHN BREWSTER.! 

The Undoing of John Brewster is the story of one who fell in 
love with a Catholic girl having a vocation to the religious life. 
It is the conflict in her heart between the feeling of vocation 
and the attraction of an earthly love which gradually works the 
undoing of one who, after living for some years an outcast life in 
the Australian bush, seemed at length to have the prospect of 
happiness before him. On learning of Camella’s vocation, 
John tries to reason with her in the way natural to a Protestant. 

It is horrible. I cannot believe it; you would not go away into 
the darkness of a convent. Think for a moment: you were a child 
when you left it, you had never known anything else. . . . One’s 
associations cling to one, when one is away from them especially, and 
when one goes back to them, one wonders at having cared so much, 
and everything is a bitter disappointment. 

Camella resists for a time. “It is only in those four walls,” 
she says, “and that peaceful garden, that I can find rest and 


1 The Undoing of John Brewster. By Lady Mabel Howard. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Longmans, 
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happiness.” She is not strong enough to battle with the world, 
and has no love to give to one who could supply the strength of 
a husband’s guiding hand. 

Meanwhile, however, John Brewster, having one morning 
escorted her to Mass, was captivated by the fervent worship of 
the people, which led to his eventually becoming a Catholic 
himself. While the process of conversion was going on within 
him, Camella receives the suggestion from her confessor, on 
whom a worldly-minded aunt has been practising, that perhaps 
God’s purpose is that her work in life should be, not in the 
convent, but in the conversion of this wandering sheep. Under 
the influence of this thought acting in combination with a 
natural love for him, she at length is persuaded that her voca- 
tion had been unreal, and allows herself to become engaged to 
John. All this points towards a speedy marriage, when John is 
suddenly recalled to his Australian farm to console the dying 
moments of his business-partner and devoted friend. When, 
after some months, he returns, it is only to find that Camella, 
having during the interval revisited the convent, has returned to 
the conviction that she was called by God, and has remained 
there. The death of his friend, and the deep-rooted grief of 
his mother over his change of faith, had already tried him 
sorely, and this further and heavier blow breaks him down 
completely. His mind is affected, his memory goes, and he 
becomes a wreck. 

Thus the development of the story is on the usual lines of 
non-Catholic attempts to depict vividly what they believe to be 
the unnatural character of religious vocation. But Lady Mabel 
Howard differs much from other non-Catholic writers in the 
serious endeavours she has made to realize and do justice to 
the motives in conflict in the heart of a Catholic so situated, 
and in the larger success she has achieved in this respect. We 
know of no other non-Catholic novelist who has got so near the 
truth. Still her task was an impossibility, and she has left out 
of account just the points which redeem vocations from the 
alleged unnatural tendency. 

We Catholics, who can witness these vocations multiplying 
around us, and can follow out their history to the end, have no 
experience of their involving these unnatural and heart-breaking 
catastrophes. Once in a blue moon, perhaps, a man may break 
his heart because the girl he desires to marry prefers to enter a 
convent, but as often—indeed, much more often—the same 
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disaster follows on a girl preferring some other lover, or pre- 
ferring to lead a single life, devoting herself, it may be, to the 
care of some parent or near relative. Much more often too does 
the same trouble befall a woman, whose condition, as in Mary 
Empill’s case, is really cruel, feeling, as she does, a deep 
affection for one who has been her close friend and companion 
from childhood, and yet unable to take the initiative, or hang 
out a single flag which might cause her love to be returned. It is, 
however, in romances only that these tragedies of broken lives 
are frequent and usual. In real life hearts adapt themselves 
more readily to circumstances. Repelled in one quarter, after 
perhaps an interval of sorrow and suffering, they turn to 
another, and learn that one human heart can find its counter- 
part not in one other only, but in many another, if but the 
opportunities of familiar intercourse be given. It is what 
mothers instinctively recognize when they strive to keep away 
from their houses all nice but financially unsuitable young men. 

And as regards the subject of the vocation. Our Catholic 
experience is, that when God calls a soul to consecrate its life 
more entirely to His work, in the school-room, in the hospital, 
or the abodes of the poor, still more when the call is to the life 
of a contemplative Order, that soul is under no temptation 
to give encouragement to earthly lovers, and has consequently 
no internal conflict of motives of that kind to overcome. We 
realize too what a non-Catholic fails to see, that the religious 
life is a /zfe just like the outside life, a life with its human 
interests, and with a sufficient provision for the satisfaction of 
social instincts. We do not all of us require a large circle of 
friends or a broad area of movement for this, nor is it hard to 
find outside the cloister men and women who seem happy 
enough, though they have less of these two things than—let us 
say—a Carmelite nun. And who that has heard Carmelite nuns 
laughing and talking together at their recreation will report 
them unhappy? Of course, if a nun has no vocation, has her 
heart set on some object of affection out in the world, and has 
not that deep love of our Lord and His work which can find no 
pleasure save in a life which is directly employed in His service, 
her life in the convent can hardly be satisfactory ; and, unless she 
can obtain what she lacks, she will probably end in asking and 
obtaining a dispensation from her vows. Nor can it be a 
satisfaction to the rest of the community to have in their midst 
a spirit so out of accord with theirs, which is the reason why the 
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nuns,when they learnt of Camella’s affection for John Brewster, 
would most likely have discouraged rather than encouraged her 
joining their ranks. 

In one other respect Lady Mabel Howard, in spite of her 
endeavours to be correct, has failed through the necessary 
limitations of her personal standpoint. She could not, of 
course, enter into the reasons which determine a Protestant to 
embrace the Catholic religion, and accordingly she is compelled, 
in referring to them, to keep clear of all details, to the great 
detriment of the pathos of the situation when at length John has 
to wound deeply his mother’s feelings. There are likewise some 
purely artistic defects in the working out of the story. The 
previous account of Lady Catherine does not prepare us for the 
stern and heart-broken way in which she takes John’s announce- 
ment of his intentions, and it is very forced to provide time for 
Camella to hark back on her vocation, by suddenly taking 
John all the way to Australia merely to visit a dying friend. 
Generally, the conversations are good, but some are unnatural, as 
that of Ralph Verncourt and Mrs. Ambrose so soon after their 
introduction to each other. Mary Empill’s character is good, and 
is the best in the book, but most of the characters are thinly 
conceived. We would wish, however, to speak with praise, not 
blame, of the Undoing of John Brewster, for the merits of the 
book much outweigh its defects. 


6.—DANTE’S LIFE AND WORKS. 

The study of Dante grows apace. Almost every week sees 
some new addition to the already vast amount of literature, or 
would-be literature, that gathers round the name of Dante ; and, 
what is more important, scarcely a year passes without some 
new discovery, trivial perhaps in itself, but to be welcomed as 
tending to the better understanding of some portion of the 
work of the divine poet, or as enabling us to more clearly grasp 
the significance of some episode in his life. The result is that 
it grows more and more incumbent upon those who would write 
upon this subject to keep themselves well in touch with con- 
temporary Dante scholarship, and to know exactly where we 

1 The Life and Works of Dante Alighieri: Being an Introduction to the study of 


the Divina Commedia. By the Rev. J. F. Hogan, D.D. London: Longmans 
y gan, rn " 
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stand. May we add that it is peculiarly incumbent upon 
Catholic students of Dante to do this? There is a certain 
tendency, amongst those who are outside the Church, to think 
that Catholic scholars are not up to the mark in this matter ; 
that we are incapacitated, by Dante’s attitude towards the 
Popes of his day, by the condemnation of the De Monarchia, or 
similar causes, from studying him with /uci chiare ed acute; and 
that we are too much disposed to accept thorough orthodoxy in 
theological exposition as a substitute for accuracy in matters of 
detail. Now Dr. Hogan, with all his good intentions and with 
all his learning, has written just the kind of book that non- 
Catholic men of letters will seize hold of, as an instance of 
Catholic incapacity to deal with the Church’s supreme poet. 
He has undertaken the task of a specialist in a very difficult 
field, and.it is only too evident that he is not equipped with a 
specialist’s knowledge. 

As a book for students, our objection to it is twofold. In 
the first place, it does not in any way represent the present 
state of our knowledge with respect to the history of Dante’s 
times and the events of his life. Thanks to the researches of 
Villari, Del Lungo, Barbi, and others, we are gradually 
beginning to see light in that veritable se/va oscura, the 
traditional biography of Dante—or at least a sufficient glim- 
mering to enable us to know that some few salient facts, 
ascertained and proved by documentary evidence, are absolutely 
certain, and that many other things, formerly supposed facts, 
are no less certainly mere fables. Even in an elementary book 
for beginners which, as Dr. Hogan tells us, “does not and could 
not profess to be an exhaustive treatment of the life and works 
of Dante,” we might reasonably expect to find some signs of 
acquaintance with recent research, and at least the ascertained 
facts of Dante’s life clearly and correctly stated. But we are 
bound to say that we have found neither in the volume before 
us. Apart from not a few mistakes concerning the history of 
the period, the section dealing with Dante’s life represents a 
complete retrogression into those old uncritical days when there 
was scarcely any attempt to distinguish proved fact from mere 
hypothesis, and the documents were either unknown or ignored. 
In the second place, in a book intended to “ facilitate the work 
of those who take up the study of the Divine Comedy for the 
first time,’ we have a right to demand a scholarly accuracy as 
regards the details of the poem, however slightly they may be 
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touched upon. And this again we do not find here. Such 
mistakes as “Dante had probably known Francesca in her 
infancy and youth,” “Constance was also withdrawn by force 
from a convent of the same Order [ze of St. Clare], and 
compelled to marry Henry V., the brother of Frederick 
Barbarossa,” and the like, are trivial by themselves; but, when 
they are joined to a long line of other inaccuracies of the same 
sort, we cannot with any confidence take Dr. Hogan as a 
qualified guide to lead us through the Divina Commedia. 

Again, we cannot but think that Dr. Hogan’s standpoint is a 
mistaken one. “There are some things in Dante’s works,” he 
tells us, “which shock the piety of Catholics.” If these things 
exist, they should surely be faced and not evaded by miscon- 
struction. Dr. Hogan most flagrantly perverts the meaning of 
Dante’s famous protest against the coronation of Charlemagne 
in the De Monarchia. He assures us that the letter to the 
Italian Cardinals is couched “in most suppliant language ;” but 
that “it cost Dante, the Ghibelline, something” to make the 
admission that Rome was divinely established as the seat of 
the Papacy! We had always supposed that what Dr. Hogan 
calls a reluctant “admission” was one of the most cherished 
ideals of the poet’s heart and the cause of much bitter language 
against Pope Clement V. 

It seems ungracious to pursue the matter further. But the 
truth is that every section of his book contains things that call 
for severe comment. It is, perhaps, natural that an Irishman 
should hate the memory of Edmund Spenser ; but he really 
must not tell us that Spenser never mentioned Dante because 
“he was evidently not willing that the world should know how 
much he had borrowed from the father of modern poetry.” 
The last chapter, on the origin of the Dzvine Comedy, is more 
interesting than the rest of the book. Among the many rivers 
that flowed to lose themselves in the ocean of the Commedia 
were certainly some of Irish origin; and we believe that 
Irishmen may justly boast that more than one episode in the 
Inferno owed not a little, directly or indirectly, to such visions 
as that of Tundale. It is with sincere regret that we find 
ourselves obliged to speak so unfavourably of this volume, for our 
desire would have been to welcome warmly the work of an Irish 
scholar, writing under the shadow of a great Catholic College. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


FOLLOWING the example set by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, but in 
a higher and tenderer style of poetry, Lady Lindsay has 
written some verses entitled For England (Messrs. Hatchard, 
Piccadilly). They are priced at sixpence, and the proceeds 
of the sale go to the funds of the So/dzers’ and Sailors’ Families 
Association. These verses have already brought in fifty pounds 
in this way, that is, directly, and apart from the further and 
unknown results of their pathetic appeal to feeling hearts. 
It is the soldier’s wife, left behind, who is the speaker through- 
out. We may quote the following stanza : 


Sometimes I sit here alone, 
And shadows take strange shapes, and sounds grow clear ; 
I shiver, and I start in fear, 
For to my ear 
Floats a faint call—almost a moan. 
Comes it from far? O God, whence may it come, 
A-winging home, 
In voyage swift, 
Across the surging perilous sea, 
Haply for our short greeting, ere away it drift 
To silence of eternity ? 
The Princess of Wales has accepted the dedication. 

The Best Foot Forward, and other Stories, is from the fertile 
pen of Father Francis J. Finn, S.J. The stories are of course 
for boys, and will be welcomed by boys, especially at this time 
of the year. As a portrayer of boys’ life, Father Finn can 
hardly be called realistic. Surely no live boys would be capable 
of the sustained plan of action by which the boys in The Best 
Foot Forward strive with patient perseverance and eventual 
success to gain over an absurdly suspicious master. But there 
is a vast difference between boys as they are and boys as they 
like to see themselves in story-books, and Father Finn knows 
well how to meet their taste in this latter respect. 
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It is sometimes claimed that the Orthodox Church, as it is 
called, agrees with the Anglican and disagrees with the Roman 
Church in the articles of its faith, A conclusive refutation of 
this strange misapprehension can be found in the Decrees of 
the Synod of Bethlehem, which were drawn up by way 
of special protest against the Calvinistic errors rightly or 
wrongly attributed to Cyril Lucar, Orthodox Patriarch of 
Alexandria. Mr. J. N.W.B. Robertson has published a useful 
translation of the Acts and Decrees of this Synod (Thomas 
Baker), to which is added the text of the Confession ascribed 
to Cyril Lucar. The translation is quite faithful, and should 
be consulted especially as regards Orthodox belief in Transub- 
stantiation, Purgatory, and Eikon-worship. 

The Child's Name, a Collection of nearly five hundred 
uncommon and beautiful names for children (W. H. Young 
and Co., New York), is a title which explains itself. But our 
American cousins may well tremble for the time when their 
boys will be named Druon, and Ludger, and Rumon, and their 
girls Celerina, and Hemma, and Libosa. 

The Nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ is one of Mr. George 
Richardson’s translations of Sister Emmerich’s revelations, which 
the season of the year will make acceptable. 





Il—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (November 28.) 

Father Tilmann Pesch, S.J. (Obituary Notice.) Faith resting 
on Authority or Private Judgment. R. von Nostits-Rieneck. 
Long-lived Insects. EZ. Wasmann. The Right of Inherit- 
ance and the Natural Law. A. Lehmkuhl. The Golden 
Jubilee of Chemistry. X. R#f Rudyard Kipling. 
A. Baumgartner. Reviews, &c. 


DER KATHOLIK. (December.) 

St. Elizabeth’s Roses. Dr. Zurbousen. Luther on the Bad 
Deaths of his Opponents. Dr. V. Paulus. Rochet and 
Surplice. F. J. Braun, SJ. Pfarrer R. Hensel at Frank- 
fort. Dr. &. Falk. St. Francis Xavier’s struggle against 
the Colonial Officials of his Day. A. Huhn. Reviews, &c. 
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REVUE BENEDICTINE. (December.) 
The Musical System of the Greek Church. Dom H. Gaisser. 
The Beginning of the Congregation of Bursfeld. Dom 
U. Berliére. Christianity without Dogma. Dom U. Baltus. 
Reviews, &c. 
L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (December.) 
Speech by Mgr. Dadolle. Before the Portrait of a Saint. Addé 
Delfour. The Very Rev. Mother Marie Eugénie de Jesus. 
Dom P. Renaudint. Bossuet as a Theologian. RX. Parayre. 
M. Th. Ribot and the Psychology of the Emotions. 
E. Blanc. Round about Athens. H. Rochette. The early 
years of Perugino. Abbé Brocessolle. Reviews, &c. 


LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (December 2 and 16.) 

Papal Documents concerning the Jubilee. The Holy Year and 
the Italian Parliament. The Penny for the Poor Nuns 
of Italy. Presentiments and Telepathy. The Holy 
Year of 1900. Paul the Deacon. Dante’s Theology, 
Sociology, and History in the Classification of Sciences. 
Archeology, &c. 


Les EtupEs RELIGIEUSES. (December 5.) 
The Law of Guarantees. /. Burnichon. Joseph de Maistre. 
G. Longhaye. The French People. Z. Boutié. Workmen’s 
Dwellings. P. Fréstot. 


LA REVUE GENERALE. (December.) 

Charles de Ribbe. Victor Brants. At the Court of Philip le Bon. 
Georges Doutrepont. The new Legal Status of Married 
Women. Joseph Hoyois. Monsignor Charles de Harlez. 
* * * The War in the Transvaal. Alexandre Charlot. 


Reviews, &c, 








